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WARTIME AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES OF THE DANUBE BASIN... . 


By Frederick Strauss* 


The present war has tended to reduce the food supplies of 
continental Burope for two reasons: (1) domestic production in 
both belligerent and neutral countries has been adversely af 
fected by shortages of fertilizers, Labor, and farm machinery, by 
transportation difficulties, and by actual devastation; and (2) 
supplies from overseas have been sharply curtailed by the British 


blockade. Under these conditions the Danube Basin is of special 
significance, since tt ts one of the chief potential sources of 
supply for farm products sorely needed by Greater Germany, italy, 
the conquered countries, and the still neutral countries of 
Hurope. The objective of this study, therefore, is to determine 
the potentialittes of the four Danubian countries as sources of 


supply for a blockaded Burope during the current war. 


THE PLACE OF THE DANUBE BASIN IN THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


The countries of the lower Danube Basin - Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria - have long been the most important European producers of staple farm sur- 
pluses. Since 1933 National Socialist Germany has been exerting great effort to 
bring about an expansion in the farm output of the Danubian countries and to estab- 
lish itself as the dominating factor in determining the distribution of their agri- 
Cultural surpluses. 


The importance of the Danube Basin as a potential source of supply for farm 
Products has been greatly enhanced by the war. The British blockade of Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Italy, and North Africa has further increased the de- 
mand for the Danubian foodstuffs and feedstuffs. The maintenance of livestock pro- 
duction and the assurance of adequate food supplies generally in the countries under 
German domination depend to a considerable extent on the volume of food and feedstuff 
supplies forthcoming from the Danubian countries during the war. 


Italy and Switzerland also are increasingly attempting to draw upon the agri- 
cultural resources of the Danube Basin. Efforts by the United Kingdom to contract 
for large deliveries of farm products from Danubian areas were terminated with the 
entry of Italy into the war. Exports formerly sent to the British market will now 
be available for shipment to the countries under German and Italian domination, as 
far as current surpluses allow. 


* Agricultural Economist. This article prepared while on temporary detail to the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
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It is obvious that the Danube Basin must remain, for the present at least, 
the chief potential foreign source of supply for the farm products needed by Greater 
Germany and by the conquered and the still neutral European countries. The crucial 
question is the extent to which the Danube Basin will be able to meet the sharply 
increased demand for such products. For the immediate future, this ability will be 
determined largely by current crop conditions, the effects of war on the acreage 
planted to various crops, by the efficiency of transportation facilities, and by 
changes in domestic consumption brought about by the present war. 


An appraisal of potential exports during a long war must take into considera- 
tion a number of other important factors, outstanding among them the question of 
whether or not the countries of the Danube Basin can adapt their farm practices to 
specific wartime demands, The answer to that question involves a consideration of 
the structure of the Danubian farm economies, the adaptability of the farm popula- 
tions to changed conditions, and the possible effects of the war on agricultural 
practices. Since these factors vary widely among the four countries of the Danube 
Basin, the problem has been approached by treating each of the countries individual ly. 


The question of export ‘potentialities of the individual Danubian countries 
in a war of long duration is discussed separately for each country. At this point, 
therefore, the reader will be given only a composite picture of the problems involved 
in the question of export potentialities of the Danube Basin as a whole, and of the 
relation between the magnitude of total potential Danubian surpluses and the total 
import needs of a blockadéd deficit Europe. 


ROLE OF THE DANUBE BASIN BEFORE THE WAR 


The European countries now blockaded by the British were far from self -suf- 
ficient in essential farm products before the outbreak of war. To indicate the 
situation only with respect to such strategic products as bread grains and feed- 
stuffs, blockaded deficit Europe imported about !4 percent of its apparent bread 
grain needs and over 20 percent of its total feed-grain requirements. These summary 
figures hide the significant fact that in some of the countries the role of imports 
was still more important; for instance, the countries now under complete German dom- 
ination imported over 50 percent of their bread-grain and nearly 50 percent of 
their feed-grain requirements. 


Moreover, the relatively favorable position of continental Europe with regard 
to most animal products was more apparent than real. Denmark and the Netherlands had 
been able to supply the bulk of the import needs of continental Europe for hog prod- 
ucts, butter, and eggs. These exports, however, depended largely on the availability 
of corn, oilseeds, and oilcake from overseas countries. Of the total peacetime net 
imports of bread grains and feedstuffs (including feed grains, oilseeds, and oil- 
cake) by continental deficit Europe, the Danube Basin could supply only a minor part. 


As shown in table |, the Danube Basin furnished only 37 percent of the con- 
tinental European wheat imports, |!7 percent of the rye imports, 19 percent of the 
corn imports, 3 percent of the oats imports, and 23 percent of the barley imports. 
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To the imports of oilcake necessary for the maintenance of the European live- 
stock industry, the Danubian countries contributed little more than | percent. With 
respect to oilseed imports - the most important raw material for edible fats in most 
of these countries - less than 4 percent was derived from the Danube Basin. Most of 
these products came from countries to which continental Europe has no access under 
present blockade conditions. 


Even if Greater Germany had succeeded in monopolizing Danubian surpluses be- 
fore the war, they still would have met fully the German peacetime import needs only 
for bread grains and dry beans, During 1935-1939, for example, total Danubian ex- 
ports fell short of German import needs by 36 percent for feed grains, 95 percent 
for butter, 48 percent for eggs, 92 percent for oilseeds, and 97 percent for oilcake. 
In spite of all efforts Germany actually obtained only 27 percent of the Danubian 
wheat surpluses and 47 percent of the corn exports during that period. 


ROLE OF THE DANUBB BASIN DURING THE WAR 


Germany now virtually dominates Rumania and Hungary, the most important Danu- 
bian surplus producers, and it is safe to anticipate that at best only a small part 
of the Yugoslavian and Bulgarian surpluses will find its way to other former cus- 
tomers, except Italy. 


The relative importance of the Danubian farm surpluses during this war, for 
the Axis as well as for total continental European needs, wil] be determined by two 
sets of factors: (1) changed import requirements of the deficit countries as 4 re- 
sult of war rationing and specific war influences on their domestic farm production; 
and (2) expansion potentialities of Danubian farm surpluses within the next few years. 


BUROPEAN SEEDS 


it must be assumed that Germany and Italy will doeverything possible to main- 
tain their productive capacity of war instruments and the striking power of their 
armies. Therefore, those countries will endeavor to maintain at least the food 
rations that have been in force since the outbreak of the war. On the basis of the 
rations now prevailing in Germany, and considering the needs of the army and the 
occupational shifts resulting from the war, the wartime needs for most of the prod- 
ucts that'can be obtained from the Danube Basin are well above peacetime levels. The 
minimum wartime German bread grain requirements, for instance, exceed peacetime needs 
by roughly 20 percent. These additional needs alone correspond approximately to the 
total average Danubian bread grain exports for 1935-1939. 


The effects of the war on domestic farm production in most continental European 
deficit countries are no less important. Intensive farming methods, built on the 
application of fertilizers and intensive labor, prevail in virtually all of those 
countries. Germany in particular has since 1933 pursued a policy of increasing yields 
per acre by exactly such methods of intensification, accompanied by increased mechani - 
zation. Lack of some essential fertilizers, especially phosphates, a varying degree 
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of labor shortage, reduced numbers of draft animals, impossibility of further mecha- 
nization, and shortages of fuel, binder twine, and other essentials, necessarily tend 
to curtail farm production In continental Europe. Moreover, since by far the greater 
part of the formerly imported feed concentrates will be unobtainable as long as the 
British blockade remains effective, meat and dairy production will be reduced in the 
highly important livestock economies, In general, domestic production in al} of the 
continental European deficit countries cannot be maintained during the war, and will 
decrease continually as the war is prolonged, On the other hand, the total require- 
ments for bread grains and the import needs for feed grains and feed concentrates are 
greater than before the war, at least in the belligerent countries. 


DANUBIAW SURPLUSES 


The 1940 Danubian surpluses were sharply diminished by adverse weather condi- 
tions. The unusually severe winter of 1939-1940 affected most crops, greatly reduc- 
ing yields. In addition, the late spring and extensive floods retarded and curtailed 
soring sowings; and large-scale mobilization, particularly in Rumania, led to a size- 
able reduction of the winter grain acreage in most Danubian countries. To these 
handicaps must be added the effect of the territorial changes in Rumania. Bessarabia, 
now ceded to the Soviet Union, produced normally one-fifth of the Rumanian wheat and 
corn crops, and three-fourths of the oilseeds. The wheat loss this year will be 
even more serious, since the arid region of Sessarabia enjoyed favorable crop condi- 
tions, whereas crops in the rest of Rumania were short. 


Unless the Danubian countries are deprived, by pressure, of part of their own 
urgent requirements, the total Danubian exports of wheat will hardly exceed 10 mil- 
lion bushels, and those of corn 25 million bushels. This compares with pre-war in- 
ports Ly deficit Europe of 170 million bushels of wheat and 190 million bushels of 
corn. The 1940-41 Danubian wheat exports will thus amount to only one-sixth, and 
those of corn to two-thirds, of the 1935-1939 exports, They will meet only 30 per- 
cent of the pre-war European and 40 percent of the Greater German wheat imports, and 
only 6 percent of the European and 13 percent of the Serman pre-war corn imports. 


On the basis of detailed analysis of the social and economic structure of the 
Danubian countries, it is believed that there is little likelihood of an expansion in 
farm production in the next few years. In some of the countries, peculiarities of 
peasants’ attitudes, racial habits, and a high degree of illiteracy make it improbable 
that educational methods could accomplish production expansion in 4 few years, since 
traditions and customs are likely to interfere with adoption of new modes of living 
and progressive farming methods. The uneconomic size of the farm holdings in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia remains another serious difficulty hampering rapid improve- 
ments in farm conditions. Only a slow process of intensifying the agriculture of 
these regions holds out hope for future expansion of production. [ven then it is 
doubtful whether such a process can be carried out without accompanying improvements 
in the standard of living of the peasants, a factor that would reduce potential ex- 
port surpluses. Other factors that would seem to prevent significant increases of 
exportable surpluses within a short time are discussed in the report. 
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RUMANIA 


Rumanian economists claim that even before the recent territorial revisions 
agricultural production in that country met only 78 percent. of the country's actual 
food needs, and that exports - constituting 15 to 20 percent of the production - do 
not represent actual surpluses, but rather food that should be consumed domestically. 
In order to furnish sufficient food for the popylation and at the same time maintain 
agricultural exports at existing levels, it is believed that an increase in produc- 
tion of nearly 30 percent would be required.’ 


In times like the present, when strong economic and political pressure is 
being placed on Rumania to provide increased exports of virtually all farm products, 
these opinions might appear to be of merely theoretical interest; yet the bulk of 
Rumanian farm exports undoubtedly haS been made possible largely as a result and at 
the cost of a generally low level of domestic food consumption. 


The retarded development of the Rumanian economy, especially of the farm econ- 
omy, complicates the problem of potential farm exports during the current war, More- 
over, in a time of emergency, when a substantial part of the working popylation is 
drafted for’ military service or shifted jnto occupations typical of a war economy, 
the ensuing rise in food consumption is bound to curtail farm exports. Indications 
are, however, that German authorities are intent on bringing about a demobilization 
of the Rumanian army! and a rigid system of food rationing is under consideration. 


A number of factors in the structure and operation of Rumanian farm economy, 
as well as existing natural conditions, limit the possibilities of expansion in farm 
production and make changes in the production pattern unusually difficult, at least 
during.the next 2 or 3 years. Since the primary purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine the extent to which agricultural surpluses may be forthcoming from Rumania dur- 

eing the next few years, only those factors pertinent in ascertaining this possibility 
will be considered... 


THE AGRICULTURAL STRUCTURE OF RUMANIA® 


in 1939 the population of Rumania was slightly in excess of 20 million. The. 


predominantly agricultural character of the economy is shown by the fact that in 1939 
approximately 80 percent of the gainfully occupied population was'engaged in agricul- 
ture and forestry and about 9 percent in mining, industry, and transportation. In 
spite of the territorial gains resulting from the World War, the occupational distri- 
bution did not change noticeably throughout the post-war period. 


CHANGES IN GRAIN PRODUCTION 


The "Old Kingdom" of Rumania, as constituted before the World War, was espe- 
cially important as a producer and exporter of grain. During the 5 years preceding 


s According to Dr. A. Cherdivarencu before the Polytechnic Society of Bucharest, in March 1939. 


S Since grains constitute the basis of Rumanian farm economy, this section deals largely with 
problems of grain production and exports. 
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the World War 72.1 percent of the country's wheat production, nearly 78 percent of 
the rye, about 79 percent of the barley, 4I percent of the oats, and 39 percent of 
the corn were exported. ® The acquisition of the former Austrian province of Bukovina, 
the former Hungarian provinces now included in Transylvania, Russian Bessarabia (oc- 
cupied by Rumania in 1920), and Dobrogea, enlarged the country to more than twice the 
size of the old Kingdom.” The area that could be seeded to field crops was likewise 
increased to more than twice the pre-World-War acreage. 


The increase in area, however, did not result in a corresponding rise in grain 
production after the World War (see table 2). Characteristic of the pre-World-War 
situation was the relative stability in the total acreage sown to various grain crops. 
However, a comparison of production before and after the World War shows that during 
the post-war period important shifts were taking place almost continuously. During 
1928-1932, for example, the production of wheat and rye declined to two-thirds of the 
pre-World-War level, whereas that of barley surpassed the 1909-1913 production by 
more than a third, and that of corn and oats by about 4 percent. 


Since 1928-1932 grain crop distribution has again changed noticeably; produc- 
tion of wheat and rye has tended to regain its losses, though still more than 10 and 
15 percent, respectively below that of 1909-1913. Corn production, on the other 
hand, is now about 10 percent above the pre-World-War level. The production of bar- 
ley, which increased noticeably during the first decade after the World War, is now 
nearly 30 percent below that of 1909-1913; the output of oats has reversed its ten- 
dency and is now nearly 40 percent below the 1909-1913 level. 


CHANGES IN EXPORTABLE GRAIN SURPLUSES 


The development of Rumanian exportable grain surpluses is of special signifi- 
cance. During 1909-1913 the areas comparable with Greater Rumania (encluding annexa- 
tions following the World War) exported 44.9 percent of the gross production of 
wheat, 41.8 percent of the rye, 49.5 percent of the barley, 28.9 percent of the oats, 
and 33.2 percent of the corn. 


A fundamental change in Rumania's grain export position is evidenced when the 
ratio of exports to production in 1909-1913 is compared with the present ratio. Only 
20 percent of the wheat was exported during !935-1939, as compared with 45 percent in 
1909-1913. The decrease’ in this ratio is even sharper for the other grains; for ex- 
ample, the corn export ratio fell from 33 percent during 1909-1913 to 10 percent in 
1935-1939. Only 2 percent of the 1935-1939 production of oats was exported, as com- 
pared with 29 percent during 1909-1913. 


The 1935-1939 level of exports was without exception still far below that of 
1909-1913, despite favorable export conditions and unusually good crops in 1938 and 


° These percentages refer to net production (1.¢., total production less seed,bud, and waste) ; 
the ratio of exports to gross production is given in table 2. 


. Recent territorial losses are disregarded throughout the sections dealing with the structure 
and pattern of agriculture; they are, however, covered on pages 730-731. 
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1939. Only 40 percent of the 1909-1913 volume of wheat, 37 percent of barley, 33 
percent of rye and corn, and 4 percent of oats exports was available during 1935-1939. 


TABLE 2.—Rumanian grain production and net exports, averages 1909-1913, 
1928-1932, 19338-1937, and 1935-1939 


WHEAT | RYE BARLEY OATS CORN 
PERIOD PRODUC- NET PRODUC- NET PRODUC- NET PRODUC - NET PRODUC. NET 
TION EXPORTS] TION | EXPORTS! TION |EXPORTS| TION EXPORTS] TION EXPORTS 
1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 
: bushe ls: bushe ls: bushe ls: bushe ls: bushels: bushels: bushe ls: bushe ls: bushe ls: bushe ls 
Old Kingdom: : : : : 
1909-1913 .: 93,794: 54,434: 5,066: 2,967: 27,133: 16,74: 30,019: 10,421:102,819: 88,729 
Greater : 
Rumania: 
1909 1913: 158,670: 71,272: 20,027: 8,379: 65,284: 32,772: 63,794: 18,426: 195,555: 64,906 
1928-1932: 107,382: 11,363: 13,503: 1,457: 87,307: 42,164: 66,282: 3,062: 202,678: 37,720 
1933-1937: 111,788: 13,743: 14,839: 2,355' 57,030: 18,130: 45,792: 1,034' 197,970: 27,806 
1935-1939: 140,816: 28,340: 17,136: 2,743: 46,862: 11,933: 40,009: 706: 211,691: 21,082 
Index: 
1909-1913 .: 100 : 100 +: 100 : 100 : 100 : 100 100 =: ~«6100~=::~«=«100=—C =: 100 
1928-1932 : 67.7: 15.9: 66.6° 17.4: 133.7: 130.4: 103.9: 16.6: 104.1: 58.1 
1933--1937 .: 70.5: 19.3° 73.2: 28.1: 87.4: 56.1: 71.8: 5.6: 101.7: 42.8 
1935-1939 .: 88.7: 39.8: 84.5: 32..7: 71.8: 36.9: 62.7: 3.8: 108.8: 32.5 
Net exports 
as percent-: : : ; : : : : : : 
nen Percent, , Percent, , Percent, , Percent . Percent 
production: : 
1909-1913: ; 44.9: : 41.8: : 49.5: ; 28.9: : 33.2 
1928-1932: : 10.6: : 10.8: ; 48.3: ; 4.6: : 18.6 
1933-1937: ; 12.3: : 15.9: : 31.5: ; 2.2: : 14.0 
1935-1939: ; 20.1: ; 16.0: : 25.5: : 1.8: ; 9.9 


Compiled from official sources. 
EFFECT OF LAND REFORM ON FARM EFFICIENCY 


The reasons for the decrease in grain production, particularly of exportable 
surpluses, need not be traced in detail. However, in order to determine the volume 
of exports that may be expected from Rumania during the next few years, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the post-war decrease was brought about by random factors 
easily remedied in time of emergency or by more fundamental structural factors that 
do not permit of reversal within a relatively short time. 


The distribution of land in Rumania, where the majority of the farm population 
was not freed from serfdom until 1864, is important in determining farm practices and 
thus crop yields and production. Before the World War, land distribution was charac- 
terized by holdings of two extremes in size: the small, uneconomical peasant farms 
averaging not quite 10 acres; and the large estates, averaging 3,500 acres. About 
40 percent of the crop acreage was composed of holdings of less than 25 acres, where- 
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as estates of more than 1,250 acres accounted for 38 percent. Of the farm owners, 
95.4 percent, or about a million peasants, owned only slightly more land than the 
0.2 percent represented by 2,000 estate owners, Medium-sized farms, usually the most 
efficient under European farming conditions, were virtually nonexistent except in 
Transylvania, which at. that time was part of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 


Another characteristic of pre-war agriculture was the relatively smal! number 
of landless farm laborers (only 200,000 in 1913) despite the prevalence of large es- 
tates. This is explained largely by the history of the inequality of Rumanian land 
division, After the emancipation of the serfs, the size of the peasant holdings was 
barely sufficient to provide them with a meager subsistence, especially since the soil 
of the holdings was usually of poor quality. Consequently, a considerable portion of 
many large estates was rented in smal! lots to peasants and croppers. The estate 
owners depended on the peasants not only as farm helpers, but also for the use of 
their draft animals and, to a lesser degree, their primitive farm implements. Conse- 
quently the number of landless workers was relatively small. 


The large estates (latifundia) of Greater Rumania were for the most part oper- 
ated efficiently and upon much the same principles as in Germany or France. Managers, 
frequently imported from neighboring countries, were usually well trained in advanced 
agricultural methods. The seed beds were carefully prepared in season, rational 
systems of crop rotation were employed, improved varieties of seed were used, the 
poorer soils were fertilized, and modern machinery was extensively employed, although 
at the time of the World War harvesting with a sickle was still common. In regions 
of uncertain rainfall up-to-date methods of moisture conservation were used, 


The size and topography of the peasants' fields, however, permitted the use 
of only the simplest type of machinery and most primitive methods of cultivation, 
often dating back 2,000 years tothe time when the country was settled by farmers emi- 
grating from ancient Rome.° It is not surprising, therefore, that crop yields on 
large estates were considerably higher than on peasant farms. 


TABLE 3.-Grain crop yields on large estates and peasant holdings in the 
old Kingdom of Rumania, average 1909-1913 


YIELD ON LARGE 

SMALL PEASANT ESTATES AS PERCENT 

sd LARGE: SETATES HOLDINGS AGE OF YIELD OF 

PEASANT HOLDINGS 
“Bushes ~“Bushe ts ; Pencan: 
en Se (ae ee 20.1 17.7 113.5 
Bie eu ha is bees ; 18.2 14.2 118.2 
Barley i....+- ieevet™ 21.4 t'. 18.0 to 118.8 
Oats ..... Mo Vitalb oh « : 28.8 22.9 125.7 
Glia Sua a ds ehahai st 23.2 19.0 122.1 


Compiled from official sources. 


5 Michael, Louis 6., Agricultural Survey of Burope; The Danube Basin. Part 2: Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, Tech. Bul. No. 126, U. 8. Dept. Agr., pp. 18-19. 
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Toward the end of the World War, when the Central Powers had occupied part of 
Rumania, the peasant army made continuation of the war dependent on the promise of a 
radical land reform, which was effected by a decree of December 16, 1918. it was the 
original intention of the government to hold the expropriated estates under public 
control and to operate the land under cooperative management. When it became appar- 
ent that this plan could not be realized, the land was subdivided into smal! plots. 
The result of this reform, affecting about 15 million acres of a total agricultural 
area of 42 million, was that 35 percent of the acreage formerly operated under rela- 
tively efficient methods came into the possession of peasants who were not equipped 
to maintain the former level of efficiency. 


The backwardness and lack of ambition of the Rumanian peasant may be explained 
by a number of factors. The peasants are descendants of serfs, who were exploited by 
the Turks until the middle of the nineteenth century and dominated by local landlords 
until their liberdtign. Even after their emancipation, and until the outbreak of the 
World War, the peasants were entirely dependent on the large estates. These condi- 
tions were not conducive to the development of initiative or efficiency. Moreover, 
the percentage of illiteracy among the peasants is high. It is also significant from 
the point of view of efficiency and productiveness that a good deal of the farm work 
is done by women and children, and that there are 108 days in the year - chiefly 
church and national holidays - during which the peasant feels that he is obligated to 
do no work.° Adding the winter days and other periods of adverse weather conditions, 
there remain only about 80 days for actual field work. 


It is improbable that such a situation can be remedied in a few years. Only 
large-scale and slowly-working educational measures Can be depended on to change the 
peasant's reluctance to adopt ways of living and farming methods that differ from 
those handed down from generation to generation. 


Since the World War little effort has been made to raise the social and intel- 
lectual standards of the peasants.’ Existing difficulties might have been overcome 
eventually if the original plans for cooperative management had been realized. The 
land reform failed to remove the chief obstacle ir the way of efficient farming - the 
uneconomic sizeiof peasant holdings. The peasant family received an average of only 
6 to 7 acres. 


The apparent advantages of the subdivision of the large estates could not be 
maintained.” Since farms in Rumania are divided in equal parts among the heirs, the 
small peasant holdings had to be parcelled into still smaller and smaller units as 
population increased. A further impediment to efficiency lies in the fact that the 
holdings of an individual peasant consist of lots scattered in different locations, 


6 , 
Ibid., p. 19 

7 prtprdevid, stojan, World Without Bnd; the Saga of Southeastern Burope, New York, 1939, p. 235 

6 


According to Peter F. Drucker (in "Can Germany Win the Balkans," Harpers Magazine, Jan. 1939, 
p. 152), much of the initial improvement in the peasants’ situation has been lost. The smail 
farmers could not obtain credit and were obliged to seek financial assistance from their for 
mer landlords, to whom they gradually pledged all their property As @ result, not more than 
a twentieth of the farmer-owners installed by the land reform are still in real control of 


their land. 
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which cannot be operated as a single farm. Moreover. throughout most of the post - 
war period emigration was rigidly restricted, and opportunities for nonagricultural 
employment were ~ and still are ~ extremely limited. 


Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the land reform adversely 
affected both the quantity and quality of Rumanian crops and farm exports. A period 
of low production extremely small export surpluses and sharply decreased farm in- 
come persisted a decade afte: the inauguration of the .etorm measures. . The transfer 
to peasant ownership of 15 million acres previously etticiently operated by the es- 
tates would have alone caused a considerable deciease in production and yield Be - 
fore the land +eform 51 percent of the total wheat acreage 34 percent of the oats, 
25 percent of the bariey, 12 percent of the rye and 13 peicent of the corn were 
grown on the estates 


The retrogiession of farming methods and the +esuiting decrease in the produc- 
“ion of some crops and in all exports have’ therefore. been due to factors that 
cannot be readily aitered Of these factors only the most important have been men- 
tioned. Many others, institutional as well as natuoal ‘aie likely to prevent rapid 
expansion of production and exports even though sti ong pressure may be exercised to 
ving about such €xpansion Ai educational program followed over a long period of 
years would no doubt bring about a gradual improvement in farming methods; as a re- 
sult crop yields and livestock p. oduction might be sncreased to the point of regain- 
ing the pre-Woi }\d War level of cereal exports and expanding the exports of livestock 
and its products Such an imp: ovement. however wouid .equire complete revamping of 
the farm economy necessitating an extensive educational pi ogram, consolidation of 
the scattered farm lots. and vast expenditures for tertilizers, farm machinery, and 
transportation facilities ~ a program not possible ot completion within a few years. 


EFFECTS OF SO.u AND CyuiMATHB OW GRALN PRODUCT ON 


On the whole. physical conditions present no serious obstacle to expansion 
of Rumanian agriculture - especially to an increase in giain production - provided 
farming methods are adjusted to existing soi} and climatic conditions. Although the 
soils of the hilly sections are somewhat deficient ii humus and nutrients, since hu- 
midity and rainfall wash away the soluble components those of the plains are unu- 
sually fertile, rich in such plant nutrients as potash and nitrogen (though fre- 
quently deficient in phosphorus). 


The plains, exposed to extremes of rainfall and temperature, are actually 
semiarid steppes, whose productive properties depend entirely on sufficient and uni- 
form moisture. Eastern Rumania, Dobrogea, and southern Bessarabia are the dryest 
regions of the entire Danube Basin. Here the spring and fall! seasons are short and 
the summers long and hot. Droughts are frequent; rainfall occurs largely in the form 
of a few heavy downpours. As a rule satisfactory ciop yields are possible only when 
moisture-conserving methods are constantly applied. Managers of the large estates 
knew how to overcome this handicap to a considerable extent, the peasants, however, 
depend on natural rainfall, and as a result crop failures occur whenever unfavorable 
weather conditions prevail. 
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INVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


The typical Rumanian peasant farm is. equipped with only the crudest and most 
inefficient farm implements. The average investment per acre in farm tools is only 
half of that in Bulgaria, a third of that in former Poland, and one-fifteenth of the 
investment in Germany. 


TABLE 4.--Relation of investment in agricultural implements to wheat yields 


INVESTMENT IN INDEX 
AGRICULTURAL WHEAT YIELD 
COUNTRY . INVESTMENT WHEAT YIELD 
IMPLEMENTS PER ACRE 
PER ACRE PER ACRE 
PER ACRE 
Let Bushels ; Index §: Index 
Remesia ..-crdcect 405 : 9.5 : 100 : 100 
Bulgaria .. ‘3 809 : 14.5 : 200 : 154 
Poland. bace® 1,214 : 15.9 : 300 : 167 
Germany ont 6,070 22.8 : 1,500 241 


Switzerland... - 17,402 24.8 : 4,300 ; 262 


Based on figures compiled by Dr. A. Cherdivarency (see footnote 1). 


Additional farm machinery is necessary if production is to be maintained at 
even the present level. The Institute for Agricultural Research at Bucharest reports 
that the total value of Rumanian farm equipment is only about I4 billion lei (about 
98 million dollars). In many cases the equipment is not only antiquated, but beyond 
repair. Many peasants still use wooden plows, and often one plow must be used by 
five farms. Replacement of the completely obsolete equipment, with provision for the 
most urgent additions, would require an expenditure amounting to more than the total 
value of the present machinery. 


Obviously, such a situation cannot be remedied in a short time. German au- 
thorities, who have a special interest in improving the situation, have pointed out 
that there are numerous difficulties. Because of topographic conditions, only spe- 
cific types of machinery can be used. High duties and other levies, as well as in- 
land and ocean freight rates (the latter usually representing from 30 to 40 percent 
of the value of the machinery inthe manufacturer's price) constitute a severe handi- 
cap. The credit problem presents another difficulty; the peasant cannot pay cash 
for his equipment, and the seller, who retains no title in the property sold and no 
right to repossession in case of default, assumes a high risk in such sales. The 
National Cooperative Institute may act as an intermediary, but may vouch only for 
members of cooperatives. ® 


The Ministry of Agriculture recently recommended the expenditure within the 
next 5 years of 1.3 billion lei (about 9 million dollars) for farm machinery, to 


. Stidost-Fcho, "Rumaniens Bedarf an Landmaschinen," (Rumania’s farm machinery needs) Jan. 5, 
1940 


an 
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te provided by the National Cooperative Institute, largely through imports from 
Germany. Germany, however, will probably not be able to export much farm machinery 
for the duration of the war; moreover, in 5 years only a small part of actual re- 
quirements would be supplied. '® The plan also envisaged the abolition, at least in 
part, of duties and taxes on imported machinery. 


The long-run possibilities for improving farm methods and expanding produc - 
tion will not here be avaluated, As for the immediate future, however, and even for 
the next half-decade, it may be safely stated that no appreciable change may be ex- 
pected. 


THE PATTERN OF RUMANIAN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Grain crops constitute the basis of Rumanian farm economy; partly because of 
natural factors but also because of the widespread indifference of the peasants 
toward the introduction of new crops and farming systems. Table 5 shows the prevail- 
ing pattern of Rumanian agricultural production. 


LAND UTILIZATION IN GREATER RUMANIA 


In the year 1938 of a total area of about 74 million acres approximately 33 
million, or 45.6 percent consisted of arable land; II million, or 14.8 percent, of 
permanent meadows and pastures; and 1.6 million, or 2.1 percent. of tree and bush 
crops. Forests constitute 21.5 percent of the total, and the remaining 16 percent 
is unproductive. The importance of grain crops: is shown by the fact that they ac- 
count for 83.8 percent of the arable land. Corn is by far the most important single 
crop, grown on 37.2 percent of all arable land, followed by wheat (28.4 percent) and 
barley (9.5 percent). The remaining 14.2 percent is divided almost equally among 
food crops, fiber plants, oilseeds, and tobacco. 


The production pattern of Rumania has shown only minor changes during the 
past 10 or 12 years; however, this is not necessarily proof that strong German pres- 
sure may not succeed in increasing agricultural production in some fields. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that such pressure has been exerted more or less contin- 
uously since 1934. Moreover, the depression of the 1930's should have st imulated 
definite shifts in acreage, but it resulted only in governmental recommendations for 
such shifts. Present indications are that official propaganda or pressure alone wil] 
not be able to induce the peasants to reorganize their crop system within the course 
of the next few years. 


Since the late 1920's the acreage planted to grain crops has shown little 
change (see table 5). During the 5-year period 1935-1939 the level of grain acreage 
was 3.5 percent above that of 1928-1932. Since 1936 a downward tendency has prevailed; 
howeve?, this tendency is too slight to conclude that it occurred as a result of 


Ae According to the plan drawn up by Professor Jonescu-Sisesti (Rumanian Minister of Agri 
culture and Domains), published in Argus, Mar. 21, 1940. 
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the government's recommendation for a reduction in grain acreagein favor of legumes, 
fibers, oilseeds, and fodder crops to meet changes in the export demand, On the con- 
trary, there is reason to believe that the decrease in total grain acreage is due 
largely to random factors. 


TABLE 5.-Land utilization in Greater Rumania, 1938' 
PERCENTAGE 
LAND USE ARIA OF TOTAL 
T,000 acres ; Per ent 
Total area Of RUMORED cccvetcescesicveves : 72,906 ; 100.0 
Bethia Bee 6 65o ck seks oe blvd 6 so wae” 93,223 45.6 
Permanent meadow and pasture ..... .? 10,606 14.6 
Tree and bush CROPS ..ee eee cee cr ceeeecel 1,664 ; 2.1 
Woods and forests ....... ,-eeees-s oe 156 , 666 21.5 
UnpreagdecOive .pccccccerevecssvesssece oes 11,668 ; 16.0 
Grain crops Percent arable land { 
Corn bev vecsspoued ebheceeeee ‘1 12,346 97.2 
RARE DRO one § 0 dls ba tw etn 6.0 H009's4 6,797 26.6 
SOPERE CRORE oeccdeccccaves She vee ner ex 638 1.9 
Spring barley .......e06- yp eMeb be Peed 0% 2,968 8.9 
Winter Barkley .scccsodeods phos os eesaee at 200 0.6 
Oats 5S eae ba ow eles wiele he ate a gel et are aa 1,609 4.6 
Rye ‘ jose caaeWCene wees es ‘ ; 1,191 3.6 
Other grains een or ee owns Sen eene , : 111 0.3 
Total +d 2 PORE CER OMET Ss ree 27,869 63.5 
Food crops ; 
Beans (es ttvess ree . dee 2086 0.6 
PUG 2) a6 6445 0'ne' +4 eRe we eb eee pied 121 0.4 
Lentils seeseee 2 ee coe? 54 0.2 
Other legumes er oceesseerere eeeee.s 10 0.04 
Potatoe Tere? Tee ree eee dare o% 476 ; 1.4 
Onions Gove een eee oe wees Soares 54 0.2 
Cabbage CURE eae , toed ; 67 0.2 
Melons and watermelons ......... soe oad 101 0.3 
Vegetable CQrGOne ..cccescccoccersvssves : 99 0.3 
Total . eos coeeeeeseee ees oe 1,191 : 3.6 
Industrial crops: ’ , 
Hemp ia ee 04 008 60 0.0%8 ovat 126 0.4 
Flas gas 8 e-ees oe evete eS P or 12 0.04 
Cotton , pe ebeeen ; oeeers : 12 0.04 
BOMELONOs BOOE. 604.006 6¢e% oe0ee rk 497 1.6 
_ TT)! Sererrereerrere t o° ; ivesneet 205 : 0.6 
Poppies pep eees eu 9 ‘eee es eee ope! 5 0.02 
SOYDeGNS cc ccccorece = 600 60's 0 4b Cc se 08 166 0.4 
Tobacce ceo eee eoeoeeneteseons dovesosveove® 42 : 0.1 
Bemar OOCCE 2:0. a0 ceocedpecinweseee oe af 119 : 0.4 
Total ees KE ReeCE Hs ele 09 eke ewe seu 1,201 . 3.6 
Fodder crops: 4 
DEP OALE i. ody ogo cee adnan 6 RS evocecovvee : 368 : - 
Te ee ee re ee eee ee a : 469 : soit 
Mohar Fie ee eet deosteoewt he able Oe 413 : BS 
Fodder beets ....se+e% Chee seericces sven st 114 : i 
Total it babe Ren 0b re erene Ce “TT, 9az ; a 
Tree and bush crops: . ’ 
Vines ery ee Res Pee TER ETT 912 : ail 
Orchards of plum €F@@6 ... cece teeees : 371 ; all 
Other orchards .occccccccccvece verre : 279 os 
FOCel wnccvvesececvvevscccscepeses oot 1,564 : os 


" Minor crops are contained in the subtotals, but are not given individually. 
Based on figures in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1938-39. 


It is especially noteworthy that on the whole the acreage changes in the va- 
rious grains conflict with governmental recommendations. The government demanded a 
reduction in wheat and corn acreage and an increase in barley and oats; but between 
1928-1932 and 1935-1939 the wheat acreage increased nearly 20 percent and the corn 
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acreage 10 percent, while oats and barley decreased 30 and 25 percent, respectively. 
Since 1936 the acreage under oats has been reduced 26.7 percent and that under barley 
32 percent, while the wheat acreage increased 19 percent. Only the 6-percent de- 
crease in corn acreage was in line with official recommendations. 


In the food materials of all countries under German influence there is at 
present a marked deficiency in protein of both animal and vegetable origin; conse- 
quently, leguminous plants have attained added importance because of their high pro- 
tein content. Thus far, however, Rumanian farmers have made no effort to expand the 
acreage of such plants as beans, peas, andilentils - since 1936, in fact, a decrease 
of 10 percent has occurred. Also, the acreage planted to textile fibers, the prod- 
ucts of which are in great demand domestically and in all German-dominated countries, 
has shown no increase since 1934. 


TABLE 6.-Crop acreages tn Greater Rumanta, averages 1928 1932, i933 1937, 


and 1935-1939; annual 1933 to.1989 
AVERAGES 
CROP 1928 19338 1935 19393 1954 1935 1936 1937 1938 193e 
1992 1997 1999 | 
1,000 + 7,000 : .,000 + 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 
' G@cres * Gres : acres !: acres : acres ! acres ‘‘acres acres acres : acres 
Cereala 
Corn 11,470 -12,863 12,611 11,928 -12,368 :128,772 :12,9099 12,740 12,348 . 12,187 
Wheat 7,679 ‘| 6,212 : 9,063 : 7,700 7,609 § 68,496 : 8,480 8,777 0,495 10,079 
RPO ceovevect 867 901 1,076 : 968 : O11 : 960 §' 1,041 ° 1,083 1,191 1,107 
Barley 4,687 4,125 9,539 | 4,486 4,931 : 4,079 *: 3,080 ° 3,739 1,168 2,708 
Oate 2,611 1,008 : 1,792 : 2,060 2,044 1,070 :' 1,966: 1 930 1,609 1 455 
Total 127,114 ‘(27,867 ‘238,066 ‘37,121 ‘37,2863 ‘88,877 °'28,486 ‘28,287 ©27,741 '27,536 
Beane .seeees 237 267 Ty 226 : 265 377 : R46 | 260 : 247 208 
PEAR coccceve! - :* 116 : 42 : 74 (2) 126 : 109 i21 
Lentils 3 - :* 44 | 40 | 37 (2) 40: ay H4 
Hemp ...ce- 101 ; 119 ;# 122 118 114 114 124 126 126 
Flax and seed: 62 63 ‘he 60 : 47 64 77 72 f4 17 
Cotton ..... - 3 ;4 5 5 2 a 2 5 12 
Sunflowers ..: 7 :4 472 402 407 472 504 404 407 
Rapeseed ....! 163 195 ,* 219 96 : 1493 514 227 105 205 
Soybeans Kou’ - 483 4 163 : - 4! 560 : 119 241 156 
Tobacco . 59 a5 :* 60: 265 : 25 : 44 44 a6 42 : 
Sugar beets 94: 87 14 69 : 106 o1 91 72 74 119 
Potatoes ....! 487 614 1* 514 460 504 §11 536 6339 476 * 


* Average 1995-1938. Data not available. 


Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, International Institute of 
Agriculture, for 1936-37 to 1998-39 and official data in the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations for other years 


Germany has been bendingievery effort to stimulate increased production of 
oleaginous plants, particularly soybeans. A German-Rumanian company, "Soia," con- 
trolled largely by the German Dye Trust, was founded in 1934 for the purpose of 
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contracting with Rumanian: peasants for the cultivation of soybeans, previously unknown 
in southeastern Europe. After much experimentation to determine the most suitable 
Soils and seed, it was found that Bessarabia offered the best prospects for soybean 
production. As a result 80 percent of the total Rumanian soybean acreage was located 
in Bessarabia - which has now been ceded to the Soviet Union. During the first few 
years the number of peasants with whom contracts (for 2.5 acres each) were concluded 
increased rapidly, reaching 74,000 in 1937. In 1938 only the most efficient farmers 
were allotted seed and given instructions, and the number of producers was cut in 
half. In 1939, however, the upward trend was resumed, and is expected to continue as 
long as Germany offers its present high prices for soybeans. The available supply of 
farm labor, draft animals, and tractors, however, as well as natural factors and 
prices of competitive crops, will partly determine the future level of production. 
No noticeable expansion has recently taken place in the acreage of other oil-bearing 
plants. 


CROP YIELDS AND PRODUCTION 


The outstanding characteristics of Rumanian agricultural production are the 
low level of and extreme variation in crop yields, resulting chiefly from backward 
farming methods and inability to provide for adequate moisture conservation. Appli- 
cation of manure is rare, and commercial fertilizers are practically nevey used in 
spite of the general deficiency of phosphorus in the soil. According to Rumanian 
officials,** the soils of even the best districts are in danger of becoming depleted 
unless the use of fertilizers is increased. 


The primitive rotation system in Rumania results in low yields even for 
grains. The yield of corn in 1935-1939 was 28.2 percent, that of barley 24.6 percent, 
“that of oats 20.9 percent below the 1909-1913 level, and even the wheat yield was 6.6 
percent below 1909-1913. Adequate yields from crops now in greatest demand (such as 
fibers, legumes. and oil-bearing plants) can be obtained only if the government makes 
available the right qualities of seed and instructs the peasants in more efficient 
met hods it is obvious that the prevalence of low yields during more than two dec- 
ades cannot be remedied immediately except during years of unusually favorable 
weather, even if sufficient fertilizers, modern farm equipment, and high-quality seed 


could be supplied. 


No less disturbing is the extreme variation in yields. During 1930-1939 the 
percentage deviation from the average yield was 23.3 percent for barley 19 4 percent 
for wheat, 15.8 percent for rye, 14.7 percent for oats, and 9.9 percent for corn. 
This instability in yield explains, largely, the variability of Rumanian grain produc- 
tion, as well as the wide fluctuation in exports. Table 7 shows the yields of grain 
crops during the past two decades. 


For a number of reasons corn is the Rumanian peasant's most important grain 
crop. First of all, corn is his chief food grain; it is estimated that only 3 million 


11 


Lapadata Auteliu "A technica! «tudy on Rumanian cereals.” Correspondance BF onomique Row- 
maine, No 2. 1938 p 4 
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people of a total of 20 million regularly consume wheat as a bread grain. Moreover, 
farm operations in production of corn may be performed largely by hand; and only 0.3 
bushel of seed per acre is required as compared with 3.3 bushels for wheat, thus re- 
ducing production outlays. Because of the peasant's familiarity with corn and the 
suitability of the climate for that crop, fluctuations in production are smaller than 
those of other grains except in years of extremely adverse climatic conditions. Dur- 
ing 1930-1939 the deviation from the average production was 10 percent, due almost en 
tirely to variations in yield. 


TABLE 7, Yields per acre of Rumanian grain crops, averages 1909-1913, 
1928-1932, 1933-1937, 1935-1939, 1930-1939; annual 1933 to 1939 


YEAR CORN WHEAT RYE BARLEY OATS 

. Vushels: Bushels: Bushels : Bus he ls : Bushels 

\nnual? : ¢ $ : 
BOE dl Ge ccbdoeesc det 15.0 : 15.5 : 18.3 : 19.3 27.1 
SSOG eee iVecceveotuctel 15.4 : 10,1 : 9.1 : 9.2 19.0 
OS WF eG Foueit 16:6 : 11.4 139.9 : 10.4 3: 20.8 
IBID ceoccsecvisevecoces : 17 O : 15.2 17.1 : 18.6 : 20.4 
1OBT wcccccccvesevsece’ 14.7 : 15 7 : 16.4 : 11.3 : 18 2 
BBO clevcccecbbevreceds : 16.3 : 18.8 17 1 12.1 19.8 
SOE vec cccecebver cole 19.5 : 16.2 : 15.3 13 8 24.1 

\Wwerage: 

1909 1048 .ccsere Gecces 23.4 16 7 : 16.1 18.3 28.2 
19028: 1092 .cccccrecccee : iy eh 10.5 : 10.0 : 18.6 26.7 
19393-1997 ..cccces eee: 15.7 13.6 15.0 13 22.9 
1095 19030 .cccocsccece ees 16.8 15.6 : 15.9 : 13.8 22.3 
19390--1930 .cccccceces : 17.1 14.4 : 15.2 : 14.6 23.1 

Average deviation from : : 
1930 1939 mean yield .: 1.7 2.8 2.4 3.4 34 
Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent 
Percentage deviation .: 9.9 : 19.4 : 15.8 : 23.3 : 14.7 


——- 


Compiled from official sources 


The variability of the annual wheat crop, on the other hand, is more than twice 
that of corn. During and immediately after the World War the wheat situation was af- 
fected by war influences, and later by the effects of the land reform. Before 1931 
various governmental measures were undertaken to improve conditions, but with little 
success. In 1931 a wheat valorization program combined with a system of export pre- 
miums was initiated in the hope of raising the domestic price level. The system was 
modified in 1933 to one of government purchase of wheat when the domestic price fell 
below a fixed minimum. The new system maintained domestic prices at about twice the 
world market prices. Since 1935 a combination program has been followed of export 
premiums, minimum domestic prices, and government purchase. 


Barley production is the most unstable of that of all Rumanian crops, the de- 
viation from the average of 1930-1939 amounting to 23.3 percent, of which two-thirds 
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was due to variations in yield and one-third to variations in acreage. Production 
has been declining steadily; the average crop for 1935-1939 was only 46.9 million 
bushels, as compared with 57 million for 1933-1937 and 87.3 million during 1928-1932. 
Production of oats is also declining, but the annual crop fluctuations are not so 
Sharp, being more nearly equal to those of wheat. 


TABLE 8.--Production ‘of Rumanian farm crops, averages 1928-1932, 1933-1937, 
1935 1939; annual 1935 to 19389 


AVERAGES 
CROP UNIT 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
1928.1932) 1933 1937] 1936-1939 

Thou. + Thou- + Thou- +: Phow- : Thou- : how Thou Thou~ 

sands sands + sands : sands : sands sands -ands - sands 
Corn : ..? Bu 202,500 197,970: 211,801: 211,767: 220,932 187,071 201,459: 238,227 
Wheat .? Bu. : 107,382 111.788: 140,816: 96,439: 126,717 138,158 177.155 163,644 
Rye + Bu 13,503 14,839. 17,136' 13,724' 17,8624 17,768 20,361 16,987 
Barley - Bu 87,307 57,030 46,662: 42,430: 74,031 42,127 38,222 37,498 
Oats Bu. 66,262 45 792 40,009: 40,904: 58,362 35.4828 31,903 33,648 
Beans ‘Bu. 2,903 2,530 - : 2,712: 2,454 1,580 1,716 
Potatoes ‘ Ton 69.702 69. 592: + 74,296: 71,356 70,768 61,441 
Sugar beets -: Ton 751 634: - ; 690: 469 549 806 
Hemp ..! Ton 24 29: . : 25 32 30 33 
Flax Ton 4 10 : 10: 13 10 7 
Cotton ..* Bale 1.015 : 461°: 1,384 2,306 2,767 
Sunflower seed .' Ton 191 : 179° 211 191 200 
Rapeseed oo: Ton § 36 36 : 13° 41 78 54 
Soybeans ‘ Ton : - ; - 
Tobacco oot Fan ' 18 11 . : 14 16 13 14 


Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and official data in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations 


Of the remaining crops, only a few are of importance to this study. Produc- 
tion of legumes shows wide annual fluctuations, but without any evident tendency 
toward increase. Potatoes and sugar beets are grown for domestic consumption only. 
Production of fiber crops, particularly cotton, is entirely inadequate to meet do- 
mestic needs; the fivefold increase in production since 1935 still meets only 3 per- 
cent of Rumanian requirements. 


Except in the case of soybeans, no increase has taken place in the production 
of oleaginous plants. Normally 75 percent of the sunflower seed, 70 percent of the 
hemp seed, 65 percent of the flaxseed, and about 50 percent of the rapeseed were con- 
sumed domestically before the recent territorial changes. At present, total produc- 
tion of oilseeds is insufficient to meet domestic needs. 


Fruit production has suffered from backward methods of cultivation, handling, 
and processing. The number of plum trees, constituting more than 60 percent of all 
fruit-bearing trees, is placed at 49 million; but the average yield per tree is very 
low, amounting to only 17 pounds as compared with 85 pounds in Yugoslavia and in 
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California.** In addition, the fruit is of inferior quality, with the result that 


only 25 percent of the crop can be consumed as fresh fruit or as dried fruit or jam. 
The remaining 75 percent is used in the manufacture of plum brandy. 


In 1937 the 8 million apple trees in Greater Rumania produced a crop of 
660,000 short tons. In the same year 115,000 tons of pears, 408,000 tons of walnuts. 
and 34,000 tons of quinces were produced. Rumania exports little fruit, because of 
the generally low quality and the lack of a standardized product; according to offi- 
cial estimates only | percent of the total production was exported in 1937. There 
are long-time possibilities of improving both quality and quantity of the fruit crops 
and of exporting larger surpluses; these, however, cannot be realized within the next 
few years. 


THE LIVESTOCK ECONOMY 


Although the predominance of small farms should be favorable for the deve lop- 
ment of an intensive livestock industry, the proportion of animals to population is 
very low. Hog numbers per capita in Yugoslavia, former Poland, and former Austria 
are twice those in Rumania; and in Germany and Hungary three times as great. 


TABLE 9. Livestock numbers in Rumania, 1937 
KIND | NUMBERS | KIND NUM ERS 
al siciceanesiiea dietitian | oe apie 
Thousands $3 Thousands 
HOGBOS «. cccccessece: 2, 065 $3 GeeSe cocccccrecoce A08 
Cattle .ccccccs Ee 4,184 CS PR nc econ renege’ 3,170 
Milk cows .....+.+.-+: 2,110 8: Poultry ....-cececes 73,897 


Sheep .cccccsccccese : 12,373 


Compiled from official sources. 


Meat consumption in Rumania is very low; in the years 1926-1935 it fluctuated 
between 5.5 and 11.2 pounds per person for the peasants and between 20.2 and 26.6 
pounds for the urban population. The government has been attempting, however, to 
improve livestock breeds and encourage increased consumption. Rumanian exports of 
livestock and its products are relatively unimportant, and prospects for greater 
surpluses in the near future are not favorable. increased exports are not possible 
without an increase in livestock numbers and the development of better breeds - con- 


ditions that depend in turn on the establishment of a better feedstuff basis and the 


peasant's adoption of advanced methods of animal husbandry. 


Production of dairy products is insignificant. A total of only about 600 mil- 
lion gallons of milk is produced per year; a quantity barely sufficient to meet do- 
mestic needs in spite of the low level of domestic consumption. It is believed that 


as Arcadian, Nicolas P , "Agricultural raw materials used inthe Rumanian food industry," Cor 
respondenme Economique Roumaine, No. 3, 1939, p. 29. 
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no real progress can be made in the Rumanian dairy industry until the peasant's 
standard of living has been vastly improved. Certainly no exports may be expected 
within the next few years. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT TRADE 


Although Rumania is predominantly an agricultural country (80 percent of the 
working population is engaged in agriculture), total farm exports represent less than 
50 percent of the value of all exports. The bulk of nonagricultural exports consists 


of minerals, chiefly petroleum products. 
10 percent of the total value. 


about 


Exports of forest products account for 


tural products in the total trade of Rumania. 


Table 10 shows the recent position of agricul- 


TaBLE 10. Composition oy Rumanian exports by value, 1939 with . omparisons 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FOREST PRODUCTS MINERAL PRODUCTS 
ALL PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
oa" EXPORTS TOTAL OF ALL TOTAL OF ALL TOTAL OF ALL 
EX20af8 EXPORTS EXPORTS 
Mtilion Million Million Million 
lei* ted Por ont let Percent Percent 
1929 28, 960 14,096 48 8 4,679 16.2 9,904 34.2 
1934 13,613 4,733 34.8 1,504 11.1 7,310 53.7 
1935 16, 756 6,416 38 3 1,519 i 8,730 52.1 
1936 21,699 10, 827 49 9 1,746 8.0 9,027 41.6 
1937 31,568 15, 368 48 7 2,934 9.3 13, 164 41.7 
1938 21,533 9,409 43.7 2,532 11.8 9,496 44.1 
1939 26, 809 12,350 4.7 2,530 4 11.326 4i.9 
PLANT PRODUCTS GRAINS LIVZ83T0CK AND EDIBLE 
(INCLUDING GRAINS) (INCLUDING FLOUR) ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
ghey PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
SUaTeSSs OF AGRI OF AGRI OF- AGRI 
EXPORTS TOTAL iit abi TOTAL ie oda nt TOTAL a ahbuiics 
EXPORTS EXPORTS EXPORTS 
Million Million Million Mil «on 
let Le? Pes oe nt let Percent bed Percent 
1929 14 096 10, 530 % 7 2.884 20.2 
1934 . 4,733 3,432 72.5 1.018 21.5 
1935 ..: 6,416 4,788 74 6 3, 287 51 2 1,382 21.5 
1936 . 10, 827 8,520 78.7 6, 841 63 2 1,747 16.1 
1937 ..: 15,368 12,429 80.9 10,177 66.2 2.081 13.5 
1938 ..: 9,409 7,121 75.7 5, 258 55.9 1,859 19.8 
1939 . 7,210 
One leu at the official rate of exchange = $0.007035. 
Compiled from Correspondance Economique Rowumaine, Dec. 1939, p. 6.. and offi.ial sources 
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TABLE 11.-—Rumanian exports of agricultural ‘products. 1933-1939 
[ Net exports for ‘calendar year | 
PRODUCT UNIT] 1933 1934 | 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Thou- : Thou- + Thou- : Thou Thou Thou Thou 
Grains sands : sands : sands : sands : ‘sands : sands : sands 
COTM «seeeeceeeeceees® Bu. ? 42,206: 20,869: 24,993: 30,366: 20,598: 9,521: 19,932 
Wheat .ccccccccccccee: BU 223: 5: 9,274: 22,439: 36,786: 32,420: 40,781 
EE wccaben seeeeee? Bu. : 28,553: 15,316: 8,149: 23,977: 14,656: 7,964: 4,921 
Oats cocccccceccces BY 1,615: 28: 1,144: 1,174: 1,211: 0: 0 
Rve..c erie cocccecccce® BU : 0: 0: 368: 1,190: 10,219: 858: 1,079 
Oilseeds and legumes: : : : : 
Oilseeds ...-+eeeeee-: Ton : 146: 60 120: 129 123 
Oilcake .ccccccccceee: LOD : : 95: 101 Lil: 99 85 
Legumes ..... eoccecvoce® BBe : 3,564: 2,609 2,499: 1, 690 2,315 
Fruits and nuts: : : 
Apples ....... ececoee:s LOD 11: 26 18: Li: 11 
Prunes ...ceesecseeee > lOn : 4: 2 3: 2: 4 
Grapes ..ccccccceceeos: TON : 1 2 2: 2 2: 2: 
Nuts ..... covccceccee: LOR : 6: 8 12: 8: 5 
Livestock and products: : : : : : 
Cattle cccccecs cocovces mead 16: 46: 69 41 43: 40: 
HOgs cccscccscccccsecs : Head 105: 71: 43 204 190: 197: 
Sheep cooccccccc cece: Head 2: 95: 79 19 19: 46 
Poultry ....+6++.+-+++:Head: 2,568 3,504: 3,192 2, 830° 583: 1, 248 
Animal products .....: Ton : 15: 16: 17: 25: 23 21 
Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and various official sources 
TABLE 12.-Rumanian exports of grains, averages 1928 1932, 1933 1937, 
and 1935-1939 
PERIOD CORN WHEAT BARLEY OATS RYE 
Average: Bus he ls Bushels Bushels Bushe ls Bus he ts 
1928-1932 ....... 37, 720: 11, 363: 42, 164! 3, 062: 1,457 
1933-1937 ...+.2-.? 27, 806: 13, 743: 18, 130: 1,034: 2,355 
1935-1939 .......3 21, 082: 28, 340: 11, 933: 706: 2,743 


Compiled from official sources. 


Exports of grains, constituting from half to two-thirds of the total agricul- 
tural exports, reflect clearly the characteristic sharp fluctuations in production. 
Corn exports ranged during the last 5 years froma low of 9.5 million bushels in 1938 
to a high of 30.4 million in 1936. On the whole, however, the volume of corn exports 
is declining; the 1935-1939 level was 17.5 percent below that of 1928-1932. 


The wheat export situation has improved significantly since 1933, largely be- 
cause of the sharp increase in acreage and production. Although the Rumanian govern~ 
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ment recommended reduction of the wheat acreage infavor of feed crops and industrial 
plants, its policy actually stimulated increased production and exports of wheat. 
Government support of the wheat market is still being continued. 


Barley exports have greatly diminished as a result of the acreage reduction 
since 1933; the volume of exports during 1935-1939 was only 29.3 percent of that dur- 
ing 1928-1932. Reduced acreage and production caused a similar, though sharper, de- 
Crease in exports of oats, and in 1938 and 1939 no shipments at all were made. 


Despite the activities of the German-controlled Soia Company. which purchases 
the entire soybean crop for shipment to Germany at high fixed prices, the export 
volume of all oilseeds has not expanded during the last few years. An increase in 
Soybean exports has been accompanied by a reduction in shipments of rapeseed and sun- 
flower seed, as well as of oilcake. Exports of legumes fluctuate around a level of 
2.5 million bushels annually. 


Fruit exports as a whole are insignificant, averaging only 28,000 tons annu- 
ally during 1935-1939. A maximum of 38,000 tons was exported in !935 as compared 
with a minimum of 20.000 in 1939. The relative unimportance of these exports is ap- 
parent when this figure is contrasted with German fruit imports during 1938 of 
536,000 tons. 


Exports of livestock products fluctuate in accordance with the domestic feed 
situation. Live animals represent about 50 percent of the export value of the animal 
products group. The maximum quantities available for export in any year since 1933 
were 200,000 hogs and 70,000 cattle, equal to about 30.000 tons of dressed meat. 
The annual exportation of animal products has never exceeded 25.000 tons 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF RUMANIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


With the German domination of Rumania, as well as of practically ail the coun- 
tries of central and northwestern Europe, future Rumanian trade relations will un- 
doubtedly be largely controlled by Germany. Nevertheless an analysis of the geo- 
graphic distribution of Rumanian agricultural exports during the past few years is 
of more than theoretical interest. It reveals the dependence of var.ous European 
importers on Rumanian farm products and the extent to which anticipated changes are 
likely to alter the direction and volume of such exports. 


GERMAN RUMANIAN TRADE RELATIONS 


In spite of its territorial expansion after the World War, Rumania suffered 
severely from the trade dislocations following the breakdown of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. The export situation became even more critical during the world depres- 
sion. As a result the government was forced to institute rigid foreign exchange 
control and other regulations to control the nation's foreign trade and interna- 
tional payments, with most trade regulated by clearing agreements. Transactions 
with free-exchange countries, however, furnished most of the active trade balance 
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necessary to obtain sufficient foreign exchange for servicing the foreign debt and 
for imports of such essential products as cotton, iron ore, and machinery. 


Germany began its economic drive into southeastern Europe in 1934, at a time 
when the Danubian countries faced serious difficulties in disposing of their agri- 
cultural surpluses. Since the Danubian countries export principally farm products 
and raw materials (needed by the Reich) and import manufactured products that Ger- 
many can normally supply, this complementary trade greatly facilitated transactions 
between Germany and the Southeast. 


The proximity of the Danubian states to Germany, especially important under 
blockade conditions, also favored the flow of trade between the countries. In addi- 
tion, the controlled trade and exchange conditions of the Danubian countries could 
easily be adjusted to German foreign trade methods, since most of the German clear- 
ing agreements provided for a complete balance of exports and imports through clear- 
ing accounts, which did not require the acquisition of foreign exchange. 


Normally these favorable conditions should have enormously increased trade 
relations between Germany and the countries of the Danube Basin; however, the expan- 
sion was in most cases far less rapid than was anticipated, partly because of Ger- 
many's inability to export the desired quantities and qualities of manufactured 
goods. This inability may in turn be attributed to the fact that the German rearma- 
ment program taxed the nation's economy so severely that the demands of the Danubian 


countries for industrial goods could not be supplied. 


The trade situation was further complicated by the fact that Germany was in a 
position to drive hard bargains and frequently forced upon the southeastern coun- 
tries products that they did not need, or allowed clearing balances to pile up in 
the German favor, thus virtually borrowing funds from the Danubian states.*® De- 
layed deliveries of German goods, often of unsatisfactory quality, together with the 
desire of the Danubian countries to avoid a German trade monopoly, served to prevent 


a more pronounced expansion of their trade with Germany. 


The absorption of Austria and Czechoslovakia tremendously increased the Ger- 
man sphere of influence. As far as Rumanian farm exports were concerned, however, 
the effects were slight. A comparison of Germany's share in Rumanian exports during 
1928-1932 with its share during the subsequent trade drive in southeastern Europe 
shows that Germany and Austria together took 27.5 percent of all Rumanian exports 
before and only 28.1 percent during the drive. Including Czechoslovakia, the share 
of Greater Germany during these two periods was 34.1 and 36.4 percent, respectively. 


In March 1939 a new German-Rumanian trade agreement was concluded, which 
originally provided for a complete reorientation of Rumanian economy in accordance 
with German import needs. Since the agreement stipulated that a bilaterally balanced 
trade should continue to be maintained and that the requirements and interests of 


‘8 Richter, Hans, "Southeastern Europe's trade increasingly dominated by Germany,” Foreign 
Agriculture, vol. I11, May 1939, pp. 169-174. 
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Rumania in her trade with other countries were to be considered, no immediate sharp 
expansion in trade was anticipated. It is significant, however, that in 1939 Greater 
Germany purchased 43.2 percent of the total Rumanian exports, largely as a result of 
the agreement. In the same year Greater Germany furnished 56.1! percent of the Ru- 
manian import needs, as compared with 53.6 percent in 1935-1939 and 48.8 percent in 
1928-1932. 


TRADE RELATIONS WITH COUNTRIES OTHER THAN GERMANY 


In spite of the decided tendency to strengthen trade with Germany, the neces- 
sity for securing raw materials and manufactured goods that Germany could not supply 
forced Rumania to maintain trade with free-currency countries. To such countries as 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Poland= now under complete German domination - 
Rumania sold 7.4 percent of her exports in 1935-1937 and bought from them 6.7 percent 
of her total imports. 


Italy also exerted effort in 1939 to intensify her trade relations with Ru- 
mania. The Italian-Rumanian trade agreement effective January |, 1939, envisaged an 
annual volume of trade valued at 5 billion lei (about 37 million dollars). In the 5 
preceding years total annual trade had never exceeded 3.5 billion lei, and in 1938 
it amounted to only 2.5 billion.** The largest increase proposed war ‘n Italian im- 
ports of wheat and petroleum, which Germany also needs. Actually, i.alian-Ri inian 
trade in 1939 reached a value of 5.236 billion lei, with Italy taking 2.1 percent 
of Rumania's exports as compared with 6.2 percent in 1938 and 9.3 percent in 1935- 
1939. Rumanian imports of italian products rose from 5 percent in 1938 and 5.5 per- 
cent in 1935-1939 to 8.9 percent: in 1939. 


A trade agreement with the United Kingdom also resulted in a sharp increase 
in Rumanian exports to that market; in 1939 the United Kingdom took I4.I percent of 
total Rumanian exports as compared with I1.1 percent in 1938. On the other hand, 
Rumanian imports from that market decreased. Since it is unlikely that British- 
Rumanian trade can be maintained during the war, former Rumanian exports to Britain 
appear virtually the only potential reserve for increased exports to the agricul- 
turally deficient countries of the Continent. Any attempt by Greater Germany or 
Italy to import quantities of Rumanian agricultural surpluses larger than their 1939 
takings - plus Britain's former share - would further deprive the other Danubian 
countries, as well as Switzerland and the German-dominated territories, of part of 
the imports they formerly took from Rumania. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF RUMANi AN FARM EXPORTS 


As a consequence of the recent political rearrangements, the geographic dis- 
tribution of Rumanian farm surpluses is expected to show significant changes from 
the distribution prevailing before the outbreak of war. 


a U. S. Department of Agriculture. Special Rept No. 368 of the Agricultural Attaché, "Ru. 
mania recent trade agreements * Belgrade, Yugesiavia, Jan 4. 1939. 
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In order to determine the nature of the changes expected in geographic dis- 
tribution of Rumanian farm exports it is necessary to examine the direction of farm 
exports during the last few years. The actual trend in the near future wil} depend 
largely on the size of current crops, changes in domestic consumption, the degree of 
disorganization of trade routes, availability of transportation facilities, and the 
Willingness of Germany and Italy to admit forme: Rumanian customers now under their 
domination to participate in the purchase of Rumanian agricultural surpluses. 


Bread grains: Germany began to purchase Rumanian wheat in 1937, when the 
German policy of storing bread grains for emergency purposes was initiated. German 
purchases in 1939 give a better indication of the potential future minimum demand on 
Rumania than would an average covering years during which Germany had access to over- 
seas markets. Thus in 1939 Greater Germany took 25 pe:cent of Rumanian wheat exports, 
at a time when German wheat production reached a near-record level. 


The share of the United Kingdom in total Rumanian wheat exports in 1939 was 
3! percent. The wheat foime: ly exported to Britain may now serve to offset to some 
extent the deficiencies in Germany, as well as in the territories under German domi- 
nation, which purchased about 20 percent of the Rumanian wheat surplus during 1935- 
1939. Italy's share increased sharply in 1939 over the 2 preceding years, but Italy 
had been a large importer of Rumanian wheat in 1935 and 1936. Of the small Rumanian 
rye surplus, Greater Germany usually has bought either the total supply or the 
largest part, except in 1939, when Italy and the countries now dominated by Germany 


took two-thirds. 


Peed grains: The European feedstuff situation is likely to remain critica} 
even in years of unusually large Danubian surpluses. As long as the British block- 
ade is in force, Germany and the other European ij ivestock-producing countries that 
are deficient in feedstuffs will be deprived of most of their imports of corn and 
concentrated feeds, which they had purchased :egularly from overseas countries. 
Germany proper did not depend greatly on Rumanian coin before the outbreak of the 
war except in 1937, when it took 60 percent of the Rumanian surplus. During 1935- 
1939 the German share was only 25 percent. The proportion taken by Greater Germany, 
however, represented 50 percent of the total. The Netherlands, Belgium, and Denmark 
increased their Rumanian purchases to I6 percent in 1938 and 10 percent in 1939; 
however, if their livestock industries are to be maintained at even present levels, 
a much greater volume of exports to these countries will be necessary. 


Great Britain's share in Rumanian corn exports of 30 and 23 percent in 1938 
and 1939, respectively, would if diverted to the occupied countries ease the feed- 
stuffs situation there, but both Germany and Italy will undoubtedly demand much 
greater quantities from Rumania than before the war. Rumanian exports of corn to 
other southeastern European countries, amounting to !7 percent of the total in 1935- 
1939, cannot be curtailed without endangering the livestock exportation of those 


countries to Germany and Italy. 


The geographic distribution of Rumania's exports of barley was similar to 
that of corn during 1935-1939. Since 1937, however, Greater Germany's share has 
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increased sharply. Of total Rumanian barley exports in recent years, between two- 
thirds and three-fourths has gone to Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. Greater 
Germany took 60 percent of the exports, and the remainder went to Hungary and other 
European livestock-producing countries. 


Denmark and the Netherlands imported nearly half of the Rumanian surplus of 
oilcake. The 16 percent taken by England and France, now divertable to other coun- 
tries, cannot offset the serious deficiency in the Netherlands, Denmark, and Ger- 
many. The bulk of the Rumanian oilseed exports was taken by Greater Germany; only 
small quantities went to Italy and the conquered territories. Because of the ces- 
sion of Bessarabia, the Rumanian oilseed crops cannot meet even domestic requirements. 
One-fifth of the legumes was formerly shipped to Great Britain and France; Germany 
had increased its share to 62 percent in 1939. The small surplus of fruit went al- 
most exclusively to Greater Germany. 


POTENTIAL FARM SURPLUSES DURING AND AFTER 1940-41 


The preceding discussion has pertained to Greater Rumania, including Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina, now ceded to the Soviet Union; northern Transylvania, now 
ceded to Hungary; and southern Dobrogea, now ceded to Bulgaria. The ceded terri- 
tories represent important farm-surplus-producing areas, and their loss is bound to 
affect the future volume of Rumanian farm production and exports. The surpluses of 
the territories ceded to Hungary and Bulgaria will still be available to continental 
Europe in the future. These territorial! changes, therefore, affect merely the agri- 
cultural economies of the immediate countries concerned. The cession of Bessarabia 
and northern Bukovina to Russia, however, probably represents a definite loss of im- 
portant surpluses to the European deficit countries. 


Bessarabia and northern Bukovina covered an area of about |2 million acres, 
or 17 percent of the area of Greater Rumania. The relative loss in arable land is 
even greater, amaunting to 8 million acres, or 23 percent of the former total arable 
area. The loss of these two territories will noticeably reduce the volume of most 
-farm exports, since they contributed normally nearly 19 percent of the total Rumanian 
wheat production and over 20 percent of the corn. The relative loss in this year's 
grain output is much greater, since Bessarabia is the only section that did not suf- 
fer from the heavy rains which damaged crops throughout the Danube Basin. 


The cession of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina also resulted in the loss of 
29 percent of the potato crop and 32 percent of the sugar beets. These losses, how- 
ever, will affect only the domestic economy. On the other hand, a reduction of 17 
percent in cattle numbers and of 20 percent in numbers of hogs and sheep will prob- 
ably correspondingly reduce the exports of animal products. Although little live- 
stock was exported from Bessarabia, some quantities were shipped to deficit regions 
within Rumania. 


The effect of these territorial losses on the future exports of oleaginous 
products is especially serious. The loss of Bessarabia, where in 1938 75 percent of 
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the total sunflower seeds and 80 percent of al] the soybeans were produced, will make 
it impossible for Rumania to export oilseeds for many years. Even domestic require- 
ments, in fact, will probably not be supplied. 


The principal result of the cession to Hungary of mountainous northern Transy|- 
vania is that future Rumanian grain production will be reduced by about 9 percent. 
This loss reduced the total area of Rumania by 14 percent and the population by about 
13 percent. 


The cession of southern Dobrogea will affect Rumanian economy less seriously 
than the loss of Bessarabia. It will, however, considerably increase Bulgarian sur- 
pluses: the Bulgarian wheat crop will be increased by 9 percent; the rye crop by 45 
percent; corn and barley, |I8 percent; oats, !2 percent; and dry beans, 67 percent. 
Southern Dobrogea is very fertile; nearly 70 percent of the total area is in grains. 


THE 1940 OUTLOOK 


The Rumanian crops of 1940 were affected by two unfavorable factors - one di- 
rectly connected with the war and the other resulting from the adverse climatic con- 
ditions during last winter and spring. 


Like most other countries of southeastern Europe, Rumania felt obliged to 
mobilize an army of between |.5 and 2 million men, who as a result were not available 
for their peacetime occupations, chiefly farming. Although much farm work is per- 
formed by women and children, the mobilization as well as the withdrawal of many 
draft animals for military use, is known to have affected production adversely. Ru- 
mania did not yield to the German demand that men be returned to their farms to plant 
the spring cereals, and the compromise of putting youth to work on farms only partly 
overcame the acute labor shortage. The principal result was a sharp reduction in the 
area sown to winter cereals. However, a large proportion of the army was released in 
July, so that the shortage was somewhat relieved at harvest time. 


The resulting situation appears to have been especially harmful to the wheat 
crop. According to the latest semiofficial information, the decrease in acreage, com- 
bined with the effects of the exceptionally severe winter, late and rainy spring, and 
devastation by floods, resulted in a total wheat crop in Greater Rumania of only 89 
million bushels, as compared with 164 million in 1939 and 177 million in 1938. This 
would mean a reduction of 45.7 percent from 1939 and 49.7 percent from 1938. 


The loss of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina further aggravated the wheat sit- 
uation for the 1940-41 marketing year. Indications are. that the present territory 
of Rumania produced only 60 million bushels this year; adding the estimated carry- 
over of 17 million leaves a total supply of about 77 million bushels. Assuming nor- 
mal consumption, domestic requirements wil] amount to 93 million bushels, or 26 
million more than the estimated crop. 


The Rumanian Government has prohibited exportation of wheat in order to safe- 
guard supplies for domestic consumption; moreover, it is contemplating an enforced 
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reduction of the wheat content of flour. This procedure may somewhat alleviate the 
anticipated domestic shortage, but will not provide export surpluses in 1940-41, 
Furthermore, the army mobilization resulted in a sharp increase in domestic wheat 
consumption: although the Rumanian farmer consumes very little wheat, as a soldier 
he receives a much more nearly adequate diet and consumes an even higher bread ration 
than the average Rumanian city dweller. For all these reasons, it is certain that 
wheat exports will be impossible in 1940-41, despite pressure from the belligerents. 
Undoubtedly, German demands for the army of occupation represent an added strain. 


This year's rye crop of about 7 million bushels (for present boundaries) will 
meet only about 40 percent of domestic requirements. In view of the shortage the 
government has prohibited all rye exports. 


Exports of barley have been prohibited since November 1939. The 1940 crop is 
believed to be about 5 million bushels in excess of domestic requirements. Rumania 
has had no surplus of oats during the last few years, and exports have been prohibited 
since October 18, 1939. | 


The corn situation looks somewhat more promising. The government urgently 
recommended the planting of corn and barley this spring on a part of the acreage that 
could not be sown to wheat last fall. Semiofficial estimates place the 1940 corn 
crop for present boundaries at about I60 million bushels and the 1939 carry-over at 
15 million; domestic requirements are estimated at about 155 million bushels. The 
supply, however, is not sufficient to compensate for the shortage of wheat and rye. 
Any corn exports would be at the cost of further reducing the Rumanian standard of 
living, which is already low. 


Prospects for increased exports of oilseeds are unfavorable. Even before the 
cession of Bessarabia and northern Bukovina exports of sunflower, castor, rape, hemp, 
and flaxseed were prohibited; the present territory does not produce enough oilseeds 
to meet domestic requirements. The soybean situation has completely changed as a 
result of the territorial losses. Since most of the soybean and sunflower seed was 
produced in Bessarabia, Rumania will face serious difficulties in meeting domestic 
requirements. Rumanian soybean plantings in 1940 amounted to only 54,000 acres, as — 
compared with 256,000 in 1939, and production was. no doubt correspondingly reduced. 


Little information is available concerning prospects for the exportation of 
animal products. Meat consumption has been restricted by the introduction of three 
meatless days a week. Mobilization and the intensified rearmament program have, how- 
ever, increased sharply the number of meat consumers and the per-capita consumption. 
it is certain that no increase in exports is possible; in fact, a decrease is likely 
in view of the damage suffered by livestock as a result of floods. The cession of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina will also tend to reduce livestock exports. 


THE OUTLOOK AFTER 1940-1941 


Unquestionably, Rumanian farm production - especially of animal products and 
farm products for industrial use - could be greatly expanded in the future if certain 
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prerequisites were fulfilled. Among these prerequisites are the widespread educat ion 
of peasants in the science of modern agriculture, adoption of improved methods of 
farming and livestock breeding, of greater attention to seed selection, increased use 
of fertilizers and modern agricultural machinery, and elimination of strip farming - 
in short, a reorganization of the entire Rumanian farm economy. 


THE FIVE. YEAR PLAN 


During the past 5 or 6 years effort has been made toward accomplishment of 
these objectives, stimulated especially by the law of March 1937 for the encourage- 
ment of Rumanian agriculture. Moreover, the German-Rumanian trade agreement of 1939 
provided for a sweeping reorganization of agriculture under the supervision of German 
experts. The Agricultural Five-Year Plan, drawn up by the Rumanian Minister of Agri- 
culture in March 1940, is the latest attempt in this direction. In spite of all 
these measures, however, little fundamental improvement has yet been accomplished. 


The object of the Five-Year Plan is much the same as that of the 1937 law and 
of the German proposals in the trade agreement. Recognizing the necessity of a far- 
reaching educational program, the plan provides for the establishment of a network of 
farm organizations to secure the active cooperation of the farmers. It also recog- 
nizes that a prerequisite for the improvement of agricultural conditions is the 
Stabilization and consolidation of farm ownership, and toward that end is proceeding 
with the division of land - which has not been completed even after 20 years of 
agrarian reform - and the consolidation of strip farms. Many economists believe, 
however, that consolidation of strip farms is impossible except under a system that 
will entirely disregard individual rights. 


Although it is realized that grain crops produce the best results under ex- 
isting conditions and require less care and labor than other crops, the Five-Year 
Plan'® provides for a reduction during the next 5 years of 2 million acres, or 25 
percent, in the present wheat acreage. Corn acreage is to be reduced by I2 percent. 
The present level of production, however, is to be maintained and even increased by 
improving yields through better seed selection, the application of fertilizers, and 
the control of plant diseases. The acreage retired from grain crops, together with 
700,000 acres of reclaimed wastelands, is to be used to expand production of indus- | 
trial and fodder crops. 


Considering the present status of the Rumanian peasant, it is obvious that 
the objectives of the Five-Year Plan cannot be realized within the next few years. 
Nevertheless, the plan suggests the possibility of interesting modifications in Ru 
manian farm production over a longer period of time. 


Altogether the plan would involve the transfer of 4.2 million acres formerly 
planted to corn and wheat - with which the peasant is sufficiently familiar to obtain 
at least low yields ~ to crops that require more care and more intensive preparation, 


16 The plan was set up prior to the recent territcoriai changes. Undoubtedly the territorial 
losses will effect correspunding changes in the produ: tion plans 
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with the cultivation of which the peasant is largely unfamiliar. The educational 
preparation necessary cannot be accomplished in a short time under existing condi- 
tions. Furthermore, it is recognized that a sharp increase in the use of fertiliz- 
ers, especially phosphate, is essential; and there is now a shortage of phosphates 
in all countries under German domination and in Germany itself. It is also doubtful 
whether farm machinery can be made available to nearly the number of units called 
for by the plan. 


TaBLE 13.—Proposed acreage changes in crops other than grains under the 
Rumanian Five-Year Plan 


- AVERAGE ACREAGE AREA TO BE INCREASE 
— 1935-1939 SOWN BY 1944 OVER 1935-1939 
1,000 acres : 1,000 acres : Percent 

Fiber plants: : ; : 

Plax .ccscccccesces’ 6.3 : 297 : 4, 600 

MOG cccacaccoceces : 126.3 : 371 : 290 

CORCOR - ccccceseces : 11.9 : 259 : 2,100 
Oilseeds: : : 

Sunflower seed ....: 472 : 741 : 57 

Rapeseed .......... : 88 : 371 : 70 

Poppies ....eseeeee? 6 : 18 : 200 

eee : 0 : 5 : - 

Castor beans ......: 3 : 30 : 900 
Legumes 

PORE aopcecececosene’ 116 494 330 

POGEE. cccccctcanequet 225 : 494 : 120 

BOGRERS ccccecccceet 44 : 173 : 290 

Soybeans ...... se? 163 : 395 : 140 
Forage crops: : 2, : 

Alfalfa ..cccccceee? 347 : 494 : 42 

CLOVOP ccccccaceces : 450 : 618 : 37 

PORES. 02 ase cae Cadena : 111 : 247 : 120 
Sugar beets ...++e+-? 97 : 148 : 50 


Compiled fron official sources. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although it is impossible to evaluate possible developments, it appears cer- 
tain that no more than minor changes in Rumanian agriculture may be expected within 
the next few years. This conclusion is based on an appraisal of the difficulties pre- 
viously mentioned, of the additional complications caused by the war, and of the many 
unsuccessful attempts at production expansion in the past. In general it is believed 
that the existing pattern of Rumanian production will continue for at least the next 
2 or 3 years. There may be some increase in oilseed and legume acreage; however, in 
view of the current war-induced shortages in European grain supplies, it can hardly 
be expected that the Rumanian peasants or the government itself will be induced to 
curtail cereal acreage in favor of industrial crops. 
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The Five-Year Plan recognizes that in many sections of Rumania the diet of 
the peasants is often unvaried and poor, and that any expansion and diversification 
of production must be accompanied by an improvement in the peasant's standard of 
living. Such an improvement, however, would necessitate increased domestic consump- 
tion, which in turn would tend to limit any increase in export surpluses. 


During the present war any significant expansion of production is unlikely. 
There appears to be little probability of a material increase in exports during 1941 
and 1942 from the reduced territories of Rumania. The cession of Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina will reduce the exports of grains by at least 20 percent from the 
pre-war average. Many years will probably be required before exportation of oil- 
seeds, legumes, and other specialty crops will again be possible. On the whole, it 
appears unlikely that either the composition or magnitude of Rumanian farm production 
will show any important change during the next several years, insofar as meeting the 
deficits of other European countries is concerned. 


HUNGARY 


Although far less important than Rumania as a supplier of agricultural prod- 
ucts to the deficit countries of Europe after the World War, Hungary regularly fur- 
nished large exports of wheat, some surpluses of live animals and meat products, and 
various crop specialties. The pattern of farm production in Hungary is similar to 
that of Rumania, but the structure of its farm economy, its production methods, and 
the general problems confronting agriculture are sufficiently different to warrant 
consideration. 


THE AGRICULTURAL STRUCTURE OF HUNGARY 


Pre-World-War Hungary, with a population of 2! million, was an integral part 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Hungarian agriculture had at its disposal a free 
market of more than 50 million consumers. Largely because of natural advantages, 
pre-World-War governmental policy was directed toward maintaining the predominantly 
agricultural character of the country, except for industries closely connected with 
agriculture, such as the milling industry, sugar refining, and other enterprises 
processing farm products. 


Hungary probably suffered more than any other Danubian country from the 
changes brought about by the peace treaties following the World War. The Treaty of 
Trianon reduced the area of Hungary to less than one-third its former size and the 
population to about 8 million people. These dislocations could not be overcome 
without many difficulties and great strain on the national economy. Lack of markets 
for the agricultural surpluses immediately after the World War, the resulting diffi- 
culty in settling the international balance of payments, and the impossibility of 
employing the bulk of the working population in agriculture naturally resulted in 
increased industrialization during the post-war period. 


Statistics on occupational distribution reveal that post-war Hungary has been 
rapidly losing its character as a predominantly agricultural country, and that the 
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post-war population increase has been absorbed largely by nonagricultural industries. 
Territorial acquisitions following the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia did not bas- 
ically alter the economic structure, although they increased Hungary's area by about 
13 percent and its population by about 12 percent. The annexation of northern 
Transylvania in 1940 further increased the Hungarian population by 2.4 million and 
the crop acreage by 3.7 million acres, or about 27 percent. 


The farm economy of pre-World-War Hungary had a pronounced feudal character. 
Nearly a third of the area was held by 4,000 large estates, whereas 2.4 million 
peasants owned little more than half the total area, Unlike the situation in Ru- 
mania, there were about 800,000 farm workers without land, who constituted the prin- 
cipal labor force of the estates. There were 500,000 peasants whose average holdings 
of 2 or 3 acres were insufficient to provide a living, and who for that reason might 
also be included in the category of landless rural workers. 


POST-WORLD-WAR LAND REFORM MEASURES 


Land reform after the World War changed the distribution of holdings compara- 
tively little. About 36 percent of the total area is still owned by a few large pro- 
prietors and only 47 percent by the peasants.*® The agrarian law of 1920 was not 
intended to bring about a radical division of large estates, as in Rumania, but merely 
to give small holdings to landless farm workers. The size of these holdings, however, 
was fixed at 4.2 acres, far too low to provide even a meager subsistence. It is esti- 
mated that between 1920 and 1935 the area in estates was reduced from 8.2 million 
acres to 6.8 million, or by 17.2 percent. At the same time, the area in small hold- 
ings increased from 10.9 to 11.9 million acres, and the number of landless workers 
declined from 754,000 to 563,000. At present, however, 43 percent of the farm land 
is still held by large estates, averaging 5,613 acres in size, and by farms exceeding 
280 acres. Of these estates 1,300, or only 0.1! percent of total holdings, comprise 
30 percent of all farm land. On the other hand, 85 percent of all farms are less 
than I4 acres in size and constitute less than 20 percent of the total farm land. 
Fully 40 percent of the farm population is still without any land. 


Thus, of a total population of 9 million in the 1930's the landless workers 
with their families constituted 1.3 million, or I4 percent. An additional 600,000 
workers, or 7 percent, were permanently employed on large farms and estates, while 
1.1 million people, or 12 percent, lived on farms of less than 7 acres, where they 
existed on an extremely low standard of living. These "3 million beggars" consti- 
tute one of the most serious economic and political problems confronting Hungary. *” 


The need for. further land reform measures has been recognized by the govern- 
ment, and attempts have been made to remedy the situation. The Settlement Act, 
adopted in 1936, offered a plan for progressive liberation of entailed properties. 


a Hungarian Economic Yearbook, 1939, p. 23 


17 Ibid , also J&szi, Oscar, ‘Feudal agrarianism in Hungary," Poreign Affairs, July 1938. p 
714; and U S Department of Agriculture Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Special 
Rept. No. 366, "Hungarian agricultural policy in 1938,° Belgrade, Dec. 12, 1938. 
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More than a quarter of the land in Hungary is entailed, and belongs to the church, to 
municipalities, or to banks; or it represents Fidei Kommisse (properties with family 
entail). The law provided for a gradual distribution to the peasants of about 300,000 
acres of such entailed land. Furthermore, the Settlement Act was intended to assist 
small peasant farmers in expanding their farms to a more efficient size of between 7 
and 14 acres. So far little progress has been made under the Act. Early in 1939 a 
total of only 40,000 acres had been leased to 13,000 families. 


In connection with a far-reaching 5-year plan of rearmament and reconstruc- 
tion initiated in March 1938, an acceleration of rural settlement, with emphasis on 
small leaseholds, was planned. Under the plan |.1 million acres, or about 1I7 percent 
of the acreage still held in large estates, was to be used for settlement purposes 
over a period of years. A new bill introduced in January 1939 would make available 
for small leaseholds 2.4 million acres to be taken from large estates, from Jewish 
landowners, and from foreigners. 


PROBABLE EFFECTS OF LAND REFORM MEASURES 


The realization of the proposed Hungarian land reform measures may somewhat 
alleviate the present plight of the rural proletariat, but no radical or prompt change 
may be expected. In appraising the fundamental position of the Hungarian farm econ- 
omy, it must be remembered that even a far more radical land reform - that is, the 
distribution among farm workers and small peasants of the total acreage now held by 
large estates - would still fail to provide these groups with holdings of even sub- 
marginal size. 


In contrast to Rumania, where the breaking upof the large estates resulted in 
a relative deterioration of farm practices and a corresponding decline in exportable 
surpluses, the Hungarian land reform measures thus far have not appreciably affected 
farming methods, the composition of stotal farm production, or altered the prospect 
for potential surpluses. 


Farm practices on the larger farms in Hungary are far superior to those of the 
peasant holdings in other countries in southeastern Europe, and are more nearly com- 
parable to those in western Europe. Since the Hungarian farm economy is character- 
ized by a large number of farm laborers accustomed to the relatively advanced methods 
of the large estates, it is probable that even with a rapid expansion of small lease- 
holds the general farm practices would still remain far superior to those of Rumania. 
Nevertheless, the peasants are in urgent need of agricultural training. The govern- 
ment is said to be considering plans for the improvement of agricultural education. 


Should proposed land reform measures be carried out, certain shifts in farm 
production could be expected to take place - from crop to livestock production, for 
example, and from cereals to industrial crops. It is unlikely, however, that such 
reforms would result in an expansion of total farm production; it is more probable 
that these shifts would tend to raise the living standards of peasants and farm la- 
borers and to decrease the volume of farm products available for export. 
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PATTERN OF HUNGARIAN FARM PRODUCTION 


The character of Hungarian farm production is largely determined by natural 
and climatic conditions, and only partly by the system of land distribution. Hungary 
is a level country, 60 percent of the total area consisting of arable land. The 
great Danubian plain, covering the central and eastern sections, constitutes the 
greater part of the country; the northwestern part is formed by the smal] Danubian 
plain. As a result Hungary possesses a larger share of prairie soil than any other 
country of southeastern Europe. This in itself explains the predominance of grain 
Crops, particularly of wheat, in the Hungarian farming system. 


LAND UTILIZATION 


Table 14 gives a concise picture of the Jand utilization in Hungary in 1938. 
Grain crops occupied 73.4 percent of the total agricultural land. Wheat was the 
most important single crop, accounting for 28.4 percent of the arable area, followed 
by corn with 19.5 percent. The acreage planted to rye, barley, and oats together 
was less than that of wheat alone, and only slightly more than that of corn. Aside 
from cereals the potato crop was the only one of great importance, accounting for 5.2 
percent of the cultivated area. Legumes and vegetables constitute only about | 
percent each. It should be noted, however, that legumes and other vegetables are 
grown chiefly in household gardens and are not recorded in official statistics, which 
include only the crop grown on areas registered in the "Land-book " Industrial 
crops, of which sugar beets alone made up 0.8 percent, were. grown on 2.1 percent of 
the arable land. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CROP ACREAGES 


Table 15 shows the changes inthe distribution of crop acreage during the last 
decade. It.should be noted that the 1939 figures are not strictly comparable with 
those for the preceding years, since they include acreages of the newly acquired 
territories, According to official estimates, *® the acquisition of new territories 
in 1938 and 1939 increased wheat acreage by 13 percent, of rye by 16 percent, barley 
by 23 percent, oats 5.5 percent, potatoes 19 percent, and sugar beets 50 percent. 
Northern Transylvania added another 18 percent to Hungarian wheat production, 22 per- 
cent to corn, about 9 percent to rye and barley, and 37 percent to oats. 


Except for the usual annual fluctuations, and disregarding territorial acqui- 
sitions, the total grain acreage has remained remarkably stable. The average grain 
acreage during 1935-1939 was about equal to that for 1928-1932. The Hungarian Gov- 
ernment has repeatedly recommended a shift from grains to legumes and industrial 
plants. Thus far, however, virtually no changes have occurred in the acreages de- 
voted to industrial plants. Certain shifts in legume acreage have taken place, but 
without any marked upward trend. 


a6 International Institute of Agriculture, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and 
Sociology, Feb. 1939. 
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; TaBLE 14-Land utilization in Hungary, 1938 
j LAND USE ACREAGE PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AREA 
1,000 acres : Percent 


Total area of Hungary .......+.060: 23, 000 : 100. 0 


Arable land ........ neeees ecvccee! 13, 865 : 60.3 
Permanent meadows and pastures ...: 1,596 : 6.9 
Tree and bush crops ....eseceeeees! 828 : 3.6 
Wee BO BOPOGGED ceoccecsvececeeics 2,728 : 11.9 
Uncultivated productive land .....: (4 : .3 
Unproductive land ....-.sceeeeseee? 1,512 : 6.6 
: Percent of arable land 

PEO 60s cnsebeeceseeennsréseeees! 10,178 : 73.4 
ee GE cc ccknn ue 66 eeeaese of 3, 954 : 28.5 
Spring wheat ......... errr TT cont 54. : -4 
eee eee ee a aae 2,907 19.5 
Seriew GaPhey ciccccccctccsccves’ 909 : 6.6 
WASCOR CORSET cccccccesccececses : 214 : 1.6 
MOS BOE GROEED ccccccccccccscess : 1,564 : 11.3 
EEE se chp 60 0's.65 69004606 0aS eH Nes : 554 : 4.0 
FOG CEODG cccccccscpesevesee eeecces 971 : 7.0 
Total legumes ...... TETTETITITTE 124 : .9 
Beans, dry -++-- psenees seponuet 10 | 
a ee Soe eee ee 35 : 2 
Pee, GEG cs cccceesicvess shew ie 79 : .6 
WURMOE 00 ct séctenneses seceeteeet 719 : 5.2 
Cabbage ......- socccese cocccccce® 15 : ae 
Melons and watermelons .........: 42 : .3 
TAGES. conicccsses eccccccvebesee® 15 | 


Fiber plants: 


Hemp ..-.+++-- ccc cer eercccvccee: 37 2 
Pee 00 en TETTTYTTPELILIT TT TTT TL 8 | 
Oleaginous plants: : 
Hemp .csceccces a ial wide dias aie inliih mia 35 2 
WERE csccsetes igs We's SoG eGereectes 20 me 
Rame cccccceccs epestecescesse cede? 2 i 2 
Poppy ..c-ccccccccces TT TICTT Tt 20 : o1 
Sunflowers ..cccccccccccccccccce’ 17 : > | 
Other plants: 
Sugar beets ......-+s+5- ToT TTT Ti. 109 : a 
DEE ncbcncteeeedecse esesee oat 35 : 2 
Militcon : 
Peait trees... .cccccccccce WeTiTiia 33.6 
ee Pee eSbiee Se Seceeedes eee? 9.6 
Apple .....csscceccccesceccsccce® 6.0 


International Yearbook of Agricultwral Statistics, 1933-1939. 
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The total acreage in fibers during 1935-1938 was still the same as that for 
1928-1932. Flax covered a smaller acreage, but the reduction was offset by a corre- 
Sponding increase in hemp acreage. Shifts also occurred in acreage of the various 
oleaginous plants, but no real expansion took place. Serman sources state that the 
Hungarian Government realizes now that shifts from grains to industrial plants cannot 
be obtained merely by propaganda methods, and that some form of coercion must be 
exercised. 


TABLE 15.-Hungartan crop acreage, averages 1928-1932, 1933-1937, 1935-1939; 
annual 1935 to 1939 


AVERAGES 
CROP 1935 1936 1937 
1928-1932] 1933 .1937] 1935-1939 ° mee nace 


1,000 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 
Grains: : acres > acres : ares > acres > acres : acres > acres > acres 
Wheat ..... : $3,968 : 3,910 + 3.957 +: 4,135 : 4,028 : 3,665 : 4,000 : 4,669 
ae rs 2,726 : 2,840 2,877 : 2,843 : 2,810 : 2,954 : 2,901 : 3,150 
Rye ... ae 1,576 : 1,581 1,551 : 1,537 : 1,607 : 1,499 : 1,562 : 1,728 
Barley . »% 1,132 : 1,150 1,124 : 1,067 : .4,363 : 1,155 : 2,382 : 1,344 
SGGG osess : 635 : 545 : 539 : 502 : 529 : 570 : 554 =: 636 
:1935. 1938 
Legumes .....° : : 109 : 115: 101 =: 111: 124 : 124 : - 
eee : | a 10 _—(: 9 : 10 —: 10 =: i - 
Peas cone” : 60 : 69 : 56 : 64 : 77 79 =: - 
Lentils oat : 38 : 36 =: 36 =: 37 37 : 35 =O: - 
Potatoes t 694 : 720 : 7i6 =: 694 : 734 =: 729 : 719 
Hemp . oeet 20 : 28 : 32 22 : 32: 35—C: 37 - 
Flax eves 22 : a: ; 9 : a 10 =: 10 : 7 
Oilseeds ....: ~ : 106 : 101 107 : 88 : 114 
Poppy seeds : 28 : 19 : «CS | 20: 20 
Linseed ...-: 22 : 27 : 27 : 30 =|: 22 : 25 =: 30 
Hempseed ..: 20 : 28 : 32 : 22 : i Sa 35 —Cf: 37 
Rapeseed ..: 25: 24 : 24: 37: 17: 15: 27 
Sugar beets . 156 : 115 =: 116 116 : 121 : 116 : 109 : - 
Tobacco ... : 59 : 39 : 36 =: a 37 =: 35: 35: - 


Compiled from Tnternattonal Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and various a@ficial sources. 


VARIATIONS IN CROP YIELDS 


The average level of crop yields in Hungary far surpasses that of Rumania and 
the other Danubian countries. This is due partly to soil properties and partly to 
more advanced farming methods. 


Except for a relatively small unproductive section of the Great Plain and a 
sandy region in the northeast, the prairie soil is rich in plant nutrients and is 
especially favorable for cereals. The climate, however, is characterized by extremes 
of heat and cold, and by drought and torrential rains. Generally, there are annually 
two periods of 2 or more weeks of drought, frequently occurring in the growing 
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season. A further danger to crop yields arises from winds in March and April 
that dry out the newly turned furrows. '% 


The methods of moisture conservation, particularly on peasant farms, are fre- 
quently insufficient to overcome these handicaps. The situation may eventually be 
improved by a reforestation of the Great Plain. Although special provisions have 
been made since 1923 to reforest selected regions, only 90,000 acres of a total of 
750,000 in need of reforestation had been improved by 1936. More extensive irriga- 
tion and reforestation plans have recently been proposed, but no significant change 
may be expected for many years, 


The Hungarian yields of grain crops, unlike those of Rumania, have not de- 
clined as compared with the pre-World-War period. With the exception of rye, the 
average yields during 1935-1939 were higher than in 1909-1913 or in 1928-1932, due 
largely to the favorable corn yield in 1936-1938 and the heavy wheat, barley, and 
oat crops in 1938 and 1939. Wheat shows relatively the least instability in yield. 
During 1930-1938, the average deviation from the mean yield was 10 percent. This is 
little more than half the amplitude of variation existing in Rumania. Nevertheless, 
there was a wide difference between the minimum yield of 17 bushels per acre in 1934 
and the maximum of 24.7 in 1938. 


Corn yields are extremely variable: the average deviation from the mean yield 
during 1930-1938 amounted to 21.1 percent, as compared with the average deviation in 
Rumania of 9.9 percent. During 1930-1938 Hungarian corn yields fluctuated from a 
minimum of 19.6 bushels per acre to a maximum of 36.8 bushels, a maximum difference 
of 88 percent. The variation in yield of barley, oats, and rye is slightly larger 
than of wheat. 


Since changes in the total grain acreage were slight during the last decade - 
disregarding territorial changes - the fluctuations in production were determined 
largely by variation in yields. Among cereals, wheat production is relatively most 
constant. Corn production, however, varies widely. 


During the last 10 years Hungarian wheat growers have enjoyed various forms 
of government aid, directed toward keeping domestic prices above the world market 
price. Since 1934 the Hungarian bread-grain policy, aided substantially by the ex- 
port agreements with Italy and Austria, has in general been one of maintaining min- 
imum prices. Government assistance was particularly successful in seed selection. 
It is estimated that in 1935 two-thirds of the total wheat acreage was sown with 
four types of improved seed. Greater stability of production in the future will de- 
pend largely on the program of reforestation of the Great Plain. 


Some progress has been made in obtaining better crops of alfalfa, which is 
noted for its resistance to dreught and frost, but the expansion has occurred largely 
at the expense of vetch. The total production of legumes, like that of fibers and 


hs Michael, Louis G., “Agricultural survey of Europe Hungary,” U s Department of Agricul 
ture, Tech. Bul. 160, Jan. 1930; also Wheat Studies of the Food Research Institute, vol I “The 
Danube Basin as a producer and eaporter." 
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oilseeds, has remained virtually unchanged. Fiber and oilseed production meets only 
a small share of domestic needs. As already indicated, official recommendations for 
expanding acreages devoted to commercial crops have so far been largely unsuccessful. 


TABLE 16.—Production and yield of Hungarian grain crops, averages 1909-1913, 


1928-1932, 1933-1937, 1935-1939; annual i934 to 1939 
anaee PRODUCTION | YIELD 
WHEAT CORN RYE BARLEY OATS WHEAT CORN RYE BARLEY OATS 
1,000 : 1,000 : 1,00 1,000 : 1,000 :: : : : : 
Average: : bushe ls: bushe ls: bushe ls: bushe ls: bushels: : Bushe ls: Bushe ls: Bushe ls: Bushe ls: Bushels 
1909-1913 71,490: 60,810: 31,380: 32,370: 28,460:: 19.3 : 27.7 19.5 : 24.5 : 33.5 
1928-1932 : 79,108: 73,303: 28,896: 28,889: 21,770:: 19.9 : 24.4: 18.3 : 25.5 : 394.3 
1933-1937 81,070: 84.07% 28,625 29,001° 19,225:: 20.7: 29.5 : 18.0: 25.2 : 35.2 
1935-1939 : 95,737: 192,832: 128,191: 128,656: '18,775:: 22.2: 31.4: 18.6 : 25.7 : 35.5 
i ae a 64,824: 82,599: 24,380 24,983: 17,868:: 20.4: 19.6 18.6 24.2 : 33.7 
1935 84,224: 55,837: 28,650° 25,557 16,941:: 21.8 : 36.3 : 17.5 : 26.0 : 34.1 
1936 87.789: 102,085: 28,114: 30,237: 18,049:: 19.7 : 36.8 ° 16.2 : 22.1: 32.7 
1937 72,158: 108,606: 24,325° 25.579: 18,629: : 24.7 : 36.1 20.3 29.7 : 38.6 
1938 98.778: 104,799: 31,676: 33,252: 21,382:: 24.2: 28.1: 20.4 : 26.7 : 38.6 
1939 112,767: 88,612: 35,310: 35,847: 24,576:: se 29.7 15.4 : 21.2 : 32.4 
t 1935 1938; four-year average since 1939 figures include crops in new territories. 
Compiled fron International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 
TABLE 17.—Hungarian production of crops other than grains, average 1935-1938; 
annual 1933 to 1938 
AVERAGE 
CROP 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
1935-1938 
:1,000 tons: 1,000 tons: i,000 tons:1,000 tons: 1,000 tons:1,000 tons: 1,000 tons 
Beans, dry 3.8 5.8 5.3 2.5 4.4 4.6 3.7 
Lentils 9.2 9.5 7.7 8.9 8.8 : 10.1 : 9.1 
Peas, dry 29.8 27.8 23.1 22.9 38.1 41.9 45.9 
Total legumes 42.8 43.1 36.1 34.3 41.3 ° 56.6 58.7 
Hemp 9.8 7.4 7.2 5.7 10.2 : 11.2 : 12.2 
Flax 1.6 1.6 1.3 : 1.1 1.9 : 1.8 : 1.7 
Total fibers 11.4 9.0: 8.5 : 6.8 : 12.1 : 13.0: 13.9 
Hempseed ......-.: 4.6 2.2 2.3 : 3.2 5.3 : 5.4 ° 4.7 
Flaxseed .......: 9.8 5.6 : 9.0: 7.3 12.9 : 7.9 11.5 
Rapeseed 9.5 8.0 8.1 ; 11.5 7.4: 6.5 : 12.6 
Poppyseed 4.3 10.7 7.3 : 3.8 4.4: 4.3 ° 4.5 
Sunflower seed 6.0 3.2 5.5 4.2 5.7 : 6.7: 8.2 
Linseed ......+-. 7.4 5.6 8.7 7.1 6.7 : 5.8 : 9.8 
Total oilseeds 41.6 35.3 : 41.9 37.0 42.4 - 35.6 51.3 
Potatoes .......' 2,196 1,906 2,170 1,422 2,519 2.637 2,205 
Sugar beets ....* 1,096 1,041 1,016 848 1,239 1,227 1,068 
Tobacco ......+.! 23.4 26.2 ° 20.1 23.6 25.1 22.5 22.5 


Compiled fron International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and various official sources. 
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THE LIVESTOCK ECONOMY 


Livestock and poultry play an important part in Hungarian agriculture, contri- 
buting nearly 30 percent to the total farm income in 1934-1935°9 and over 31 percent 
in 1936-1937.** Rapid expansion in the livestock industry, however, is handicapped 
by the uncertainty of feed supplies. Before the World War, the feedstuff basis was 
guaranteed by the surpluses of districts later ceded to Rumania and Yugoslavia. The 
extreme variability of Hungarian corn yields constitutes an especially serious lim- 
iting factor. During the greater part of the post-war period there was also the dif- 
ficulty of limited export opportunities for livestock and meat products. Even after 
the government succeeded in obtaining rather constant export outlets, however, the 
increase in livestock numbers was very slow. : 


The number of cattle on farms in Hungary, according to the spring census in 
1938, was 1,882,000, as compared with 1,678,000 in 1934 and 1,819,000 in 1929. About 
80 percent of the cattle in Hungary are now owned by smal] peasant farmers. Great 
efforts have been made to improve the quality of cattle by selecting better breeds 
and introducing more adequate feeding methods. The average annual milk yield per cow 
has been increased from 355 gallons in 1924 to 435 gallons in 1937. As a result, 
che total milk production of 400 million gallons now exceeds domestic needs, thus 
allowing for some butter exports. Ten years ago Hungary imported butter. 


According to recent estimates, the number of hogs in Hungary in 1939 was 5.5 
million. In addition there were about 300,000 hogs in the regions ceded to Hungary 
in November 1939.°* In line with the changed export demand, there has been a decided 
tendency to increase the number of lard-type hogs, the proportion of which in total 
hog numbers rose from 5.8 percent in 1924 to 17.5 percent in 1937. 


Hungarian sheep numbers increased from a low of 1,087,000 head in 1934 to 
1,629,000 in 1938. It is believed that the government policy of fixed domestic wool 
prices and of forcing the textile industry to take the entire domestic wool clip con- 
tributed largely to this expansion. Poultry represents an important source of in- 
come, particularly to the smal! peasants, furnishing about 6 percent of total farm 
income. Dead poultry and eggs also represent important export items. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT TRADE 


Agriculture contributes between 30 and 40 percent to the total national in- 
come of Hungary and industrially produced commodities about 52 percent. °° Farm prod- 
ucts, however, account for between 60 and 70 percent of the total export trade. Al- 
though in recent years the relative importance of agriculture in the total national 


at De Siegescu, D., “Agricultural exports from Hungary during the years 1927-1937," Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Bconomics and Sociology, Aug 1938, p. 347E. 


2 . 
. Hungarian Economic Yearbook, 1939, p. 82 


” U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Special Rept., 
"New Hungarian hog number estimates and feeding statistics," Beigrade, May 17, 1939. 


-~ Hungarian Bconomic Yearbook, 1939, p. 21 
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income has decreased, the status of farm products in the export trade shows no down- 
ward tendency (see table 18). 


The amplitude of the annual fluctuations in agricultural exports depends 
largely on the current size of the crops rather than on export demand. The fact 
that farm products representthe greater part of all exports has determined Hungarian 
foreign trade policy, and has led to many difficulties during the post-World-War pe- 
riod, when some of the important former deficit countries embarked upon a policy of 
increasing their self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. 

: TABLE 18. -Hungarian exports by classes of products in percent of total 
value, 1934 to 1939 


ies PLANT | LIVESTOCK AND PROCESSED TOTAL AGRICUL- ALL OTHER 
PRODUCTS ANIMAL PRODUCTS! FARM PRODUCTS | TURAL EXPORTS EXPORTS 
Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent > ~©6Percent 
1934 ....: 30.7 : 31.5 : 5.3 : 67.5 : 32.5 
1935 ....: 25.9 : 34.6 4.9 : 65.4 : 34.6 
1936 ....: 31.4 : 30.1 4.5 “4 66.0 : 34.0 
1987 ....? 30.5 : 28.4 5.5 : 64.4 : 35.6 
1938 ....: 32.3 : 30.5 (1) : 62.8 : 37.2 
1939 ....: 38.4 : 33.0 (1) : 71.4 : 28.6 
Processed farm products, such as wine, canned meat, etc-., are included in "Plant products" 


and “Livestock and animal products" for 1938 and 19939. 


Hungarian Economic Yearbook, 1939 (data for 1934-1937); Bulletin Statistique Trimestriel Hon- 
grots, 1939 (data for 1938-1939) 


EXPORTS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


Before the World War approximately 75 percent of the Hungarian farm surpluses 
found a free market in Austria, which in turn supplied 73 percent of the Hungarian 
import needs. During the first decade after the war, Hungarian foreign trade with 
the Succession States (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia) declined. 
In 1930, however, these countries stil! took 53.8 percent of the total exports and 
supplied 46.5 percent of Hungarian imports. Imports from Germany increased from 12.9 
percent of the total in 1921 to 21.3 percent in 1930. During the world depression 
the direction of Hungarian trade changed relatively little. The share of Czecho- 
slovakia decreased, but the shares of Austria, Germany, and Italy were well main- 


tained. 


As in the case of many other countries, foreign exchange difficulties forced 
Hungary to adopt a system of import regulations. In December 1932 the Hungarian 
Clearing Bureau for Agricultural Products and Foreign Trade was established for the 
purpose of arranging clearing agreements to facilitate exports. Since Hungary needed 
a number of raw materials that could not be supplied by the countries participating 
in the clearing system, efforts were also made to acquire freely convertible foreign 
exchange from Great Britain, Egypt, the United States, and Switzerland. 
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Since 1934 trade connections with Germany have been greatly strengthened in 
spite of a number of difficulties - outstanding among them the fact that Hungarian 
manufacturing industries in many instances require the same type of raw materials 
needed by German manufacturers. Hungary depended to a large extent on Germany for 
these raw materials, in exchange for Hungarian farm products. As a result of the 
German rearmament program, however, Hungary found it impossible to obtain from Ger- 
many its usual supplies of pig iron, cellulose, and other raw materials. Neverthe- 
less, Germany's share in total Hungarian exports increased from |!.4 percent in 1933 


to 22.2 percent in 1934. 


i Exports to Austria and Germany together declined gradually from 46.6 percent 
of the total in 1934 to 41.0 percent in 1937. After the inclusion of Austria in the 
Reich, however, and the intensification of the German trade drive into southeastern 
Europe, Hungarian exports to the Greater Reich increased to 45.7 percent of the total 
in 1938 and to 50.1! percent in 1939. Czechoslovakia's share, which in 1929 was 16.4 
percent as compared with Germany's 11.6 percent, fell abruptly to less than 5 percent 


in 1934 and dwindled to-1.6 percent in 1939. 


| Italy, bound to Hungary and Austria politically as well as economically 
; through the Rome agreement of 1934, noticeably improved its position in Hungarian 
Its share was increased from 7 percent in 1929 to 8.3 percent in 1934 and to 


trade, 
Although declining slightly in 1938, Hungarian ex- 


about 13 percent in 1935-1937. 
ports to Italy increased to 15.5 percent in 1939. 


The share of the Danubian countries in Hungarian trade has remained compara- 
tively constant, at a little less than 10 percent of the total. Switzerland was 
also a steady customer, taking about 4 percent of all exports. The various European 
countries now under German domination bought regularly certain crop specialties that 
they are bound to need increasingly during the next few years, Until 1938 Great 
Britain maintained its share of about 8 percent. In 1939 transportation difficulties 
led to a sharp reduction in these exports, and trade with Great Britain has now en- 


\ ROME GRAM KE, ssh Siti 


Since two-thirds of the total] Hungarian exports in recent years have been di- 
rected to Greater Germany (including Czechoslovakia) and Italy, and since the other 
Danubian countries and Switzerland have also enjoyed close trade relations, no marked 
changes in the geographic distribution of Hungarian exports may be expected, except 
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for a diversion to the Axis powers of the share formerly taken by Great Britain. 


THE COMPOSITION OF FARM EXPORTS 


Wheat and live animals are the outstanding Hungarian farm exports, accounting 
in recent years for about 30 percent of the total exports and about 50 percent of the 
| agricultural exports. Various measures have been adopted by the Hungarian Government 
to stimulate wheat exports. A grain certificate system coupled with outright export 
subsidies was in operation from 1930 to 1934. Exports were monopolized by an export 
Syndicate, which also supervised a minimum-price guarantee introduced after the Rome 
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agreement of 1934. That agreement provided for wheat export quotas to Austria and 
Italy. Trade agreements with Germany, Switzerland, and several other countries also 
greatly improved the grain export position. 


The magnitude of the annual wheat exports depends entirely on the size of the 
current crop. As a result the exports of wheat show sharp variations from year to 
year, ranging from 14.8 million bushels in 1935 to 40.6 million in 1939. Neverthe- 
less, wheat exports represent relatively the most constant surpluses in the entire 
farm economy. 


TABLE 19.-Pripcipal Hungarian farm exports (net), averages 1928-1932, 
‘1935-1939, annual 1934 to i939 


AVERAGE AVERAGE 


COMMODITY 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
1928-1932 1935 .1939 


Million : Million : Million . Million : Million : Million : Million : Million 
bushels : bushels : bushels - bushels : bushels . bushels : bushels : bushels 


re 11.9 16.8 12.2 21.0 13 2 16.0 : 37 0 19 9 
FOGGP cewecesr 8.9 2.4 2 6 2.6: 2 8 1.7 : 3.6 2.7 
Total wheat 20.8 19.2 14.8 23 6: 16 0 17.7 ; 40 6: 22.5 
SORM ka ess 4 1.1 978 84: 7 8 4.3 : 1 9 9 
eee ove? 3.6: 3.5 ° 8 1.7 : 43. 4: 7 2.0 
Barley 1.8 6 3 6 - 8 2: 4 3 
Oats 6 6 »S : 2 - 
Beans, dry 3 7 3 4° 11 -6 : 4 6 
Peas, dry : 4 3 S : 6 6: 6: 5 
Thousand : Thousand : Thousand Thousand : Thousand - Phousand * Thousand - Thousand 
tons tons toms +: toms : tons =<: tons : toms : toms 
Malt = 28 37 37 44 33 493 40 
Oilseeds at 18 23 18 18 : 18 14 . 18 
Clover seed . 8 10 15 17 : 13 11 13 
Vegetables .. 39 23 50 : 41 35 33 36 
Fruit, fresh : 32 20 64 43 34 64 45 
Tobacco pee 9 : 11 : 9 9 8 : 6 : il 9 
Meat, fresh - : 2 : 17 15 ; 4 ’ 8 9 : 11 
Poultry . . . : 30 : 28 23 29 28 22 ; 26 
Lard and bacon’ : 14 : 26 21 23 21 15 : 21 
Butter ° eo8 1 : 4 3 6 : 7 . 4 : 1 ; 4 
Eggs .---->- 11 : il : 9 8 : 12 15 : 11 : 11 
Thousands : Thousands: Thousands : Thousands : Thousands . Phousands : Thousands : Thousands 
Live cattle . 94 : 70 70 77 108 : 55 75 77 
Live hogs . 169 126 : 183 175 : 165 229 382 : 227 
Live sheep .. - : 40 36 ; 36 : 44 : 24 20 32 


Compiled from official sources 


Exports of other grains are insignificant, except in years of unusually favor- 
able harvests. Rye surpluses, averaging 3.6 million bushels annually during 1928- 
1932, were reduced by almost 50 percent during 1935-1939, largely because of the smal! 
exports of 1935 and 1939. In the case of corn, the extreme variations in yield result 
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in corresponding fluctuations in the level of exports. In years of low yield Hungary 
must import considerable quantities of corn. During 1935-1939 net corn imports aver- 
aged about | million bushels a year. During 1928-1932 average annual exports amounted 
to 400,000 bushels. 


On the whole, livestock exports have been wel] maintained. A decided tendency 
toward increased exports of live hogs is evident, but live cattle exports have de- 
clined. Exports of animal products, such as meat, lard, butter, dead poultry, and 
@ggs, show considerable variation. Exports of fresh meat are small and have declined, 
whereas those of lard, poultry, and eggs have been rather stable. Butter exports in- 
creased slightly until 1937, but have been only nominal in recent years. Fruit and 
vegetable exports vary widely in accordance with annual yields, and no definite ten- 
dency is apparent. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FARM EXPORTS 


The importance of Germany as a market for Hungarian agricultural surpluses has 
increased sharply in recent years. In 1937, before the annexation of Austria Sermany 
purchased 29.9 percent of total Hungarian farm exports. At that time Austria s share 
amounted to 23.1 percent, so that Germany and Austria together took 53 percent of the 
total. 


As an immediate result of the annexation of Austria a new trade agreement be- 
tween Hungary and Germany was signed on May 7, .1938, providing for higher quotas on 
imports of the more important Hungarian farm products. The intensification of Hungar- 
ian dependence on Greater Germany increased Germany's share of total Hungarian farm 
exports to 62 percent in 1938. Greater Germany and Italy together received almost 
three-fourths of all Hungarian agricultural surpluses. 


Germany proper became interested in the Hungarian wheat surpluses only after 
1938, but Greater Germany and Italy absorbed together nearly three-fourths ot total 
Hungarian wheat exports during 1935-1939. Italy alone took 60 percent in 1939. 
Switzerland was the only other important customer, taking 14.4 percent in 1935-1939. 
Greece purchased Hungarian wheat only occasionally, as in 1937 and 1939, whenits pur- 
chases amounted to about 6 percent of the total. No major shifts in wheat export mar- 
kets appear likely during the next few years. 


The smal] surplus of rye was exported almost entirely to Greater Germany and 
italy. Corn exports are very irregular. in the frequent years of low yield, as in 
1935, 1936, and 1939, Hungary depends largely on imports from Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
In good crop years the Scandinavian countries were important purchasers; in 1937, for 
example, their share of Hungarian corn exports amounted to over 50 percent of the 
total, In 1939, however, the total net surplus of 50,000 short tons was exported to 
Greater Germany. The smal! exports of barley go to Italy, 8elgium, and Switzerland, 
which countries also take the surpluses of dry beans. About half the exports of dry 
peas are normally purchased by Germany. Great 8ritain's share of about 30 percent 
will now be available to either Germany or Italy. 
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Hungary is on a net import basis for oleaginous raw materials. Since the 
former imports of linseed and copra are now threatened, it is unlikely that even the 
insignificant oilseed exports of 1935-1939 can be maintained, the greater part of 
which was shipped to Greater Germany and Italy. Most of the Hungarian surpluses 
of fresh fruits have been taken regularly by Greater Germany. Switzerland and former 
Poland bought 9.8 and 7.3 percent. respectively, from 1935 to 1939. 


Before 1938 Italy was the principal foreign market for Hungarian live cattle, 
but in 1938 and 1939 was exceeded by Greater Germany. The two countries have been 
virtually the only foreign markets since 1935. Much more important is the volume of 
live hog exports, for which former Austria and Czechoslovakia were the traditional 
markets. Greater Germany, therefore, absorbs the entire surplus. Until 1938 Great 
Britain imported between one-third and one-half the total poultry exports, the re- 
mainder going to Greater Germany. Italy entered the market in 1939, and during the 
next few years it may take the share formerly going to Britain. Most of the exports 
of lard, bacon, and eggs go to Greater Germany. 


The future geographic distribution of Hungarian farm exports is expected to 
resemble that of 1938 and 1939, but with Germany predominating more than ever, since 
all of Hungary's former customers except Switzerland and perhaps Italy are now under 
German domination or cut off entirely. Only Great Britain's former share of the ex- 
port trade (5.7 percent in 1937 and 6.9 percent in 1938) will be available to conti- 
nental European importers in addition to their previous takings. 


POTENTIAL FARM SURPLUSES DURING AND AFTER 1940-41 


So far Hungarian export surpluses have probably been less affected by the war 
than have those of Rumania. Shortages of certain products essential to the Hungarian 
farm economy, especially of fertilizers and fuel, were evident immediately after the 
outbreak of war. Hungary regularly imported phosphates from French Africa and the 
United States. Since the use of such fertilizers increases plant resistance against 
climatic changes typical of Hungary, continued shortages are likely to affect ad- 
versely the quantity and quality of the crops and the export surpluses. Transporta- 
tion difficulties and shortage of coal may also reduce the level of current farm 
production and exports. 


THE 1940 41 OUTLOOK 


At the time of the winter and spring sowings for the 1940 crop, the farm-labor 
shortage in Hungary resulting from partial mobilization appears to have been less 
acute than that in Rumania. The labor shortage was intensified at harvest time be- 
cause of increased mobilization preceding the Hungarian demand for Transylvania, 
which was subsequently ceded by Rumania. These and the other factors previously 
mentioned, however, were of minor importance compared with the adverse effects of 
weather conditions on the size of the |940-41 crops and, consequently, on the current 


export surpluses. 
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The unusually severe winter and extensive spring floods seriously damaged most 
of the Hungarian crops and jeopardized the potential surpluses of livestock products. 
In 1940, according to recent reliable estimates, the acreage of all cereals except 
corn was about 20 percent below that of 1939. The Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture 
stated early in May that serious frost and flood damage to winter seedings and re- 
tarded spring sowings necessitated shifts from bread cereals and barley and oats to 
corn.** Information recently received indicated that much of the wheat crop had 
lodged and that some rust had developed. 


Reports indicate that the 1940 wheat crop was less than 80 percent of the 1|939 
crop. The total 1940-41 crop, including that of the new territories, is estimated at 
about 75 million bushels.*° The 1939 Hungarian crop, excluding the crops of the new 
territories, amounted to 112.8 million bushels, as compared with the average ot 85.4 
million during 1935-1938 for Hungary as then constituted. 


The 1940 rye crop probably did not exceed 30 million bushels, as compared with 
35.3 million in 1939 - a decline of about 15 percent. The I940 crop, however, in 
spite of increased area, will about equal the 1935-1938 average. 


In view of the feed shortage prevailing as a result of thepoor 1939 corn har- 
vest, the Hungarian Government has ordered a sharp reductionin the milling ratio tor 
bread grains in order to obtain larger supplies of bran. The milling ratio tor wheat 
cannot exceed 75 percent, and that for rye 70 percent. The reduction ordered may in- 
crease domestic bread-grain needs by about 10 percent. in addition, army require- 
ments have resulted in an increase in domestic consumption of bread grain. In view 
of these factors, no substantial exports of bread grains may be expected during the 
1940-41 marketing season, even with pressure from outside of Hungary. 


The 1940 barley crop was very poor. According to the International Institute 
of Agriculture, from 40 to 70 percent of the area of winter barley had to be plowed 
under. *° The total I940-41 crop is estimated at about 32 million bushels, *’ which 
represents a reduction of about 10 percent compared with the 1939 crop but only a 
slight reduction compared with the 1935-1938 average. Even the larger crops of the 
last decade provided only insignificant export surpluses. During 1935-1939 bariey 
exports averaged 300,000 bushels annually; however, the 1940 crop will not meet do- 
mestic requirements. Reports indicate that winter oats suffered great damage. /here 
were no exports of oats in 1938 and 1939, and no surpluses may be expected in 1940-4i. 


The 1940 corn crop may reach 110 million bushels, as compared with 89 million 
in 1939 and the 1935-1938 average of 93 million for Hungary as then constituted. 
Low corn yields in 1939 necessitated imports from neighboring Danubian countries. 
Exports are hardly possible in 1940-41 in view of the poor clover and alfalfa crops. 


24 Internationa ler Getreidemarkt, May 18,: 1940. 


25 international Institute of Agriculture, Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, 
Sept. 1940. 


” Ibid,, May 1940. 
27 Thid., Sept. 1940. 
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Reports indicate that pastures had to be used prematurely because of a lack of fod- 
der supplies, with a consequent deterioration of pasture conditions. 


Exports of oilseeds were prohibited by the government as soon as it became 
apparent that the British blockade would cut off the usual imports of copra, whale 
oil, and other fats and oils. In order to increase the domestic supply of edible 
oils, a decree was issued compelling all corn producers to plant soybeans on the 
borders of their corn fields. A 1940 soybean area of 14,200 acres, as compared with 
5,750 in 1939, was expected as a result of that measure, but no information is avail- 
able as to developments or crop yields. A large part of the winter rapeseed crop was 
destroyed by frost and the weight of the snow, and the spring crop was retarded by 
cold and wet weather. It is believed unlikely that Hungarian oilseed crops in 1940 
will be large enough to offset the loss of former imports. 


Prospects for the 1940 fruit crops are far from promising. According to re- 
liable reports, vineyards and fruit trees were greatly damaged by frost. It is es- 
timated that from 80 to 100 percent of the peach trees, 70 percent of the cherry 
trees, and 30 to 40 percent of the apricot trees were destroyed. 


The livestock industry was faced with serious difficulties following the short 
corn crop of 1939, and the severe winter and late spring intensified the shortages. 
The government attempted to remedy the situation by importing corn from Rumania. In- 
dications are that hog numbers have been reduced during the past few months because 
of the feed shortage; °° moreover, large numbers of hogs and other animals were killed 
by floods. Despite the introduction of meatless days, the domestic consumption of 
meat has increased as a result of greater industrial activity. Al] these factors 
will undoubtedly influence the level of potential livestock and meat exports during 
I940-4). It is also feared that a new epidemic of hoof-and-mouth disease (which pre- 
vailed in 1938 and into 1939) may break out. In any case, it is certain that the 
1940-41 surpluses of live animals, as wel! as of animal products, wil] fall far short 
of the 1939 exports, 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEXT FEW YEARS 


The most urgent problem facing the Hungarian farm economy is that of improving 
the status of landless farm workers and peasants. This is possible only by a more 
rigid land reform or by transfer of large numbers to nonagricultural industries - 
measures not to be expected in the near future. In the meantime no significant 
shifts in the pattern of farm production may be anticipated. 


No attempt has been made to appraise the effects on future farm production and 
surpluses of the proposed land reform, reforestation program, and various other con- 
templated measures. Should these measures be adopted, however, it is quite possible 
that the new leaseholds, aided by the cooperatives, would eventually considerably 
increase the total production of animal products and of fibers and oilseeds. In view 


oe Weekly Economic Report for May 4, 1940. from the American Consulate in Budapest, Hungary. 
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of the prevailing political situation, however, it is not likely that the reform 
measures will be made effective in the near future. Only minor changes may be antic- 
ipated during the next few years. The volume of export surpluses, therefore, wil! 
depend largely on current crop conditions and the effect of the war on the avail- 
ability of farm labor, fertilizer supplies, and transportation facilities. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia*® is predominantly an agricultural country. According to the lat- 
est official census (in 1921) 78.9 percent of the gainfully occupied population was 
engaged in agriculture, 9.9 percent in industry, 2.6 percent in commerce, |.7 percent 
in transportation, and 2.9 percent in public service and the professions. The occu- 
pational distribution has not changed significantly since that time. More recent 
unofficial estimates indicate that of the total population of 15.6 million, 81! per- 
cent is engaged in farming,°° and the total number of farm holdings is estimated at 
1,986,000. The average farm must provide food and shelter for 5.3 persons. 


9 


The efficiency of the Yugoslav farm economy varies sharply from region to re- 
gion. In northern Yugoslavia farming methods are generally similar to those of 
Hungary, whereas in the remainder of the country they are about as primitive as in 
most parts of Rumania. Although Yugoslavia regularly produces surpluses of wheat, 
corn, livestock, and livestock products, it is not probable that production can be 
expanded rapidly enough in the near future to make any significant contribution 
toward offsetting the shortages of farm products in the deficit regions of Europe. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The Yugoslavian farm problem is one of providing sufficient agricultural land 
for the large and increasing farm population. About 42 percent of the total area 
consists of forests and unproductive land; and all of the country except the north- 
eastern section, which is a part of the Great Danubian Plain, is mountainous. Of 
the total area of 62 million acres, only 11.7 million, or less than one-fifth, are 
suitable for intensive agriculture. In 1938, 24.2 million acres of mountainous and 
poor land were utilized for farming purposes. A total agricultural area of 36 mil- 
lion acres, of which more than two-thirds is land of inferior quality, must furnish 
a livelihood for 10.6 million peasants and about 2 million landless farm workers. 


it is estimated that under present farming conditions in Yugoslavia at least 
25 acres are needed to previde adequate subsistence for one family. At present, 
however, only 10 percent of the holdings are farms of more than 25 acres. These 


29 see Von Franges, 0., Die sozialoekonomishche Struktur der Jugoslavischent Landwirtschaft ;The 
Social and Economic Structure of Yugoslavian Agriculture), Berlin, 1937; Wirtschafts-#nzyklo. 
paedie des Balkans, "Die wirtschaftliche Lage der Balkanlaender,’ The Economic Ssvuation ef 
the Balkans vol. I, Belgrade, 1938; U. 8S. Department of State, Consular Report, “Agrarian 


reforms in Yugoslavia, 1919-1940," Belgrade, March 14, 1940. 
sa Von Franges, 0., "Changes in the export of agricultural products from Yugoslavia," Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Jan. 1939. 
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larger holdings account for 45 percent of the total agricultural land. The hold- 
ings of the remaining 90 percent of the farm population average about 8 acres, of 
which, as a rule, only 5 acres are arable. Despite the land reform measures initiated 
in 1920, the uneconomical size of most Yugoslavian farm holdings remains the most 
serious obstacle in the way of a permanent improvement in agricultural conditions. 


Yugoslavia was formed after the World War out of part of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and all of the former Kingdoms of Montenegro and Serbia. Land dis- 
tribution and farming conditions varied greatly in these regions. "Old Serbia" was 
a typical peasant country, with no large estates, whereas the former Turkish provinces 
of southern Serbia, as wel] as former Bosnia, Hercegovina, and Dalmatia, had pre- 
served a feudal system in which the status of the peasants bordered on serfdom. 


Although the agrarian reform measures tnitiated in 1920 abolished feudal re- 
lations in Yugoslavia, large-scale redistribution of land in southern Yugoslavia 
could not be effected, since most of the peasantry there had always operated smal] 
farms, though in a vassal relationship to their overlords. About 2.5 million acres 
were distributed among 250,000 families of former serfs as a result of the land re- 
forms. The peasants, however, continued to live on the same smal! holdings as be- 
fore, and made no changes in their primitive farming methods. 


In the northern part of the country, comprising Slovenia, Croatia-Slavonia, 
and Voivodina, the situation was different. There the peasants had been freed in 
1848. In contrast with the situation in southern Yugoslavia, only a small] percentage 
of the total area represented peasant holdings. About 750 large estates, operated 
largely by farm workers, as in Hungary, comprised 2.7 million acres of land. In 
northern Yugoslavia as a result of the land reform measures |.9 million acres for- 
merly belonging to these estates have been distributed to 275.000 families of former 
farm workers and war veterans. 


Altogether the agrarian reform redistributed 5.7 million acres, or 13 percent 
of the total productive area, among 765,000 families. The effect on farm practices 
and the level of production was slight. since most of the peasants continued to use 
primitive farming methods. In the north some retrogression in farm production may 
have resulted, but on the whole farming conditions there are still far superior to 
those in the southern section of Yugostavia. 


Southern Yugoslavia produces few farm surpluses; most of the small farms there 
are hardly able to produce enough for their own needs. The southern part of old 
Serbia, south Serbia, central Bosnia and Croatia, Dalmatia. Hercegovina, and Monte- 
negro must import supplies from the north The northern districts are virtually 
the only regions capable of producing crops for export. It is significant that 
illiteracy among the peasants increases progressively from less than 10 percent 
in the north to over 70 percent in the southern provinces The few remaining 
large estates - maintained largely to produce high-quality seeds and improved breeds 
of livestock - use tractors and steam plows, and practice advanced methods of mois- 
ture conservation. In the north, iron plows are in general use even on peasant 


farms. 
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Nearly half the farmers in Yugoslavia are members of cooperative societies. 
The peasant cooperatives have been active in providing farm implements. The agri- 
cultural depression in 1929 interrupted this activity and led to a general deterior- 
ation of farming practices in the southern parts of the Kingdom. 


As in Rumania, a serious obstacle to increased efficiency is the peasant's 
adherence to traditional customs and practices. In Slavonia, for instance, only 20 
percent of the available working days are utilized for farm work. In Serbia there 
are 120 official and 80 unofficial holidays, so that only 160 working days remain. 


Yugoslavia cannot solve the problem of its surplus agricultural population by 
land distribution alone, since there are few large estates left to divide. Moreover, 
most peasant holdings are already too smal! to provide even a meager subsistence. 
It is believed that farmers' conditions can be improved only by a slow process of ag- 
ricultural intensification, which will require many years of education. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PATTERN OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Only about 20 percent of the total area of Yugoslavia consists of level land 
suitable for farming. The best of this land is located in the north and east, where 
70 percent of the area is arable. Except in some valleys, soils in other sections 
of Yugoslavia are relatively unproductive. In the southwest the xXarst, covering 
about a fourth of the country, is predominantly barren, lacking surface water and to 
a large extent surface soil. In this region only from 10 to 20 percent of the land 


is arable. 


Since the southern provinces produce very little for export, only the northern 
region will be considered here. The land of northern Yugoslavia consists largely of 
fertile prairie soil. The valleys are ordinarily protected from inundation by the 
dams on the Danube and Tisa rivers; but severe floods occasionally cause serious 
damage, as in 1927, when the Danube flooded 750,000 acres of land seeded to winter 


cereals, 


Only spring crops like corn, dry beans, and hemp can be grown in northeastern 


_ Yugoslavia. The northern plain is open to the cold winds of the Alps and the Car- 


pathian Mountains, and severe cold weather is frequent. The most serious handicap to 
production is the prevalence of cold northerly winds, which blow away the protective 
snow blanket and result in widespread damage, which usually cannot be offset by in- 
creased spring sowing. The summer temperature is excessively high, with little pre- 
cipitation. The distribution of rain is usually favorable, however, since the 
greatest rainfall is in May and June. The months of July and August are very dry, . 
resulting in premature ripening of cereals. 


CROP PRODUCTION 


As in Rumania and Hungary, grain crops are most important, accounting for by 
far the largest part of the cultivated land. In 1938, 15.2 million acres, or 82.2 
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percent, were planted to grains of a total arable area of 18.5 million acres. In 
Some northern districts the proportion of grains was over 90 percent. Corn is the 
most important single crop, accounting for about 37 percent of the arable land, fol- 
lowed by wheat, with 29.3 percent. 


Of other food crops, occupying |.! million acres (5.7 percent of the arable 
land) in 1938, potatoes alone accounted for 667,000 acres and legumes for 94,000. In 
the same year. of 455,000 acres. or 2.5 percent, devoted to industrial crops, over 40 
percent was planted to fiber crops, chiefly hemp. Oilseeds occupied 129,000 acres 
and sugar beets and tobacco 72,000 and 42,000, respectively. 


Since the peasants are traditionally familiar with the cultivation of wheat 
and corn, the acreage of both crops has tended to increase throughout the post-Worid- 
War period. During the recent depression, when cereal prices dropped rapidly. ex- 
pansion of wheat and corn acreage appeared to the peasants the only means by which 
they could maintain their already low income. Between 1924 and 1934 wheat acreage 
increased from 4.423.000 to 5,002,000 acres, or by 13.1 percent. The expansion in 
corn acreage was even more pronounced, increasing from 4,924,000 acres in i924 to 
6,565,000 :n 1934 - an increase of 32.8 percent. Since 1934 no clear-cut tendency 
has been apparent. Production of both wheat and corn has merely shown rather wide 
annual fluctuations, caused largely by the peculiar climatic conditions of Yugoslavia, 


Bariey and oats are grown only to meet the domestic bread- and feed-grain re- 
Quirements. The rye acreage is limited to local needs in districts inhabited by 
Germans. None of these grains is important in the export trade. 


As in Rumania and Hungary, crop yields vary widely from year to year. The 4- 
stability of the wheat yieid is 50 percent higher than in Hungary and nearly as high 
as that of Rumania The average deviation from the mean yield between 1930 and 1939 
amounted to 16 2 percent, as compared with 11.5 percent in Hungary. During this pe- 
riod the maximum fluctuation ranged from I1.1 bushels per acre in 1982 to 2!.2 on 
1938 the highest y:eld being nearly double the lowest. 


The variability of the corn yield is equal to that of wheat, the average ce- 
viation from the mean being also 16.2 percent between 1930 and 1939. The volume of 
production of wheat and corn is largely determined by yields. The wheat crop fluc- 
tuated between 58.4 million bushels in 1932 and 111.3 million in 1938. The fluctu- 
ation in corn production is even more pronounced: the maximum crop of 210 million 
bushels in 1937 was nearly 3 times the minimum crop of 72 million in !928 


Thus far Yugoslavian agricultural policy has favored cereal crops. Since !930 
the government has regulated wheat prices through the Prizad {The Privileged [xport 
Company) a joint stock company which purchases all wheat offered by farmers at 
prices well above current world market prices and attempts to find export outlets. 
Gradually similar subsidies have been introduced for other farm products. Since 1938 
provisions have been made to establish the necessary storage facilities for cereals. 
fruits, eggs and other commodities. These plans are to be carried out by a new Cor- 
poration known as "Sitos, Inc. ," working with the cooperatives. 
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Although the importance of grains has not decreased, there has been a tendency 
toward increased production of industrial crops. However, the expansion in fiber 
crops, oilseeds, tobacco, and sugar beets has been slight so far, and has not notices 
ably affected the general farm situation. 


Among the fibers, hemp is most important. Since 1931, when 93,000 acres were 
planted, hemp acreage has increased gradually to 143,000. Between 1928-1932 and 
1935-1938, production was doubled, rising from 26,600 to 53,700 short tons. Most of 
the increase occurred between 1933 and 1936, and little expansion has taken place 
since then. During the same period cotton production also increased, but the total 
crop is still insignificant, amounting in 1939 to 1,200 short tons as compared with 
1,300 ,in 1938 and only 300 in 1933-1937. Present production meets only about 5 per- 
cent of the domestic needs. Imports of cotton in 1938 amounted to 21,600 short tons, 
and imports of cotton yarns and textiles are also needed. 


The acreage in legumes has remained unchanged during the last decade. The 
production of dry beans, which are of exceptionally high quality, usually exceeds do- 
mestic requirements; however, annual fluctuations in this crop are pronounced. 


Oleaginous plants probably offer the best prospects for the future and should 
take an important place in a more intensive agriculture. Before 1938 the total pro- 
duction of oilseeds was insufficient to meet domestic needs, which are estimated at 
about 50,000 tons. In 1938 production for the first time about equaled these needs. 
The government has strongly urged a shift toward oleaginous plants, and since 1933 a 
continuous increase in production has been observed. The Yugoslav vegetable oi] in- 
dustry is obliged to purchase domestic seeds, prices for which are fixed by the govern- 
ment agency UJljarica.': Since 1934 the cultivation of soybeans has been promoted by 
this company, though it has proceeded slowly to allow producers to become tami liar 
with the requirements of soybean culture. About half the crop is used as feed. 


Tobacco is produced in the regions of low rainfall. For many years the Yugo- 
slavian Tobacco Monopoly has maintained control over production and marketing. Dur- 
ing the depression the tobacco acreage was reduced from 54,400 acres in 1932 to 
18,200 in 1934. By 1937, when the area planted amounted to 47,700 acres, most of 
this reduction had been recovered. Neither the 1938 area of 36,800 acres no: the 
1939 area of 39,500, however, approached the 1937 level. 


Indications are that the government desires to bring about an expansion of 
tobacco production. A decree of the Ministry of. Finance on June 16, 1939, provided 
for a standardization of tobacco production and announced that only varieties ap- 
proved by the Monopoly could be grown. The necessary seed is produced on experi- 
mental fields operated by the Monopoly. The National Tobacco Monopoly, created at 
the same time, promotes improved cultural practices and attempts to develop expoit 
Outlets. Domestic consumption requires approximately 20 million pounds per yeai 
or about 50 percent of the present crop. ** 


aia U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Special Rept No, 


389, "The oriental tobacco situation, as of October 1, 1939," Belgrade, Ovt. 20, 1939 
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TABLE 20.-Acreage, production, and yield of Yugoslav grain crops, 
averages 1928-1932, 1933- 1937, 1935-1939; annual 1933 
"~“KVERAGES cuts 
GRAIN CE LES CEE) BVEEES UR BEES Toss] 1933 1934 | 1995 | 1936 | 1937 1938 | 1939 
1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 :1,000: 1,000: 1,000 :1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 
ACREAGE acres acres acres :acres : acres :acres : acres :acres :acres : acres 
eer 5,051 5,235: 5,377: 5,197: 5,002: 5,313: 5,462: 5,262: 5,262: 5,584 
Corn 5,760 6,455: 6,563: 6,272: 6,565: 6,109: 6,683: 6,649: 6,801: 6,575 
BPO sccccs 581 625 634: 633: 613 623: 628: 628: 640: 650 
Barley 1,033 1,045 1,039: 1,059: 1,042: 1,044: 1,051: 1,090: 1,026: 1,045 
Oats 924 902 898: 929: 916: 919: 890: 854: 917: 910 
Bush-~ : Bush- Bush- =: Bush- : Bush- : Bush- : Bush- : Bush- : Bush- : Bush- 
YIELD PER ACRE els : els : els els els : els els els : els : els 
NS oii nai ett 17.1: 16.5: 17.9: 18.8 13.7: 13.8: 19.7 16.4: 21.2: 18.7 
Corn 23.8: 27.2: 26.4: 22.5: 30.9: 19.5: 930.5: 931.6: 27.5: 22.1 
Rye 13.6: 13.2: 19.4: 15.8: 12.6: 12.4 12.7 19.4: 14.0: 14.7 
Barley 17.7: 18.1: 17.9: 20.1: 18.1: 16.5: 18.5 17.1: 18.9: 18.6 
|= ara bears 22.9: 24.6: 24.2: 27.5: 25.1: 20.8: 25.8: 28.8: 24.5: 26.3 
7,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 :1,000:1,000 : 1,000: 1,000:1,000:1 000 : 1,000 
PRODUCTION bushels : bushels : bushels : bushels: bushels: bushels: busheb: bushels: bushels: bushels 
EE ya ns ata as 86,170 86,334 96,516: 96,582: 68,328: 73, 100: 107,422: 86, 238: 111,330: 104488 
GE ies oes 137,217: 175,400: 173,178:140,861: 202,909: 119,222: 203,946: 210,061: 187,229: 145.432 
OO « sicemten 7,913: 8,262: 8,498: 9,659: 7,688: 7,719: 8,002: 8,243: 8,941: 9,587 
Barley 18,317: 18,872: 18,618: 21,267: 18,828: 17,248: 19,421: 17,596: 19,348: 19,477 
Oats 21,164: 22, 195: 21, 765: 25, 563: 


22, ov: 19, 144: 22, ees: 20, 355: 22, 496: 23,891 


Internat tonal Yearbook of Tgricultural Statistics and various officiel sources. 


TABLE 21.-—Yugoslav production of crops other than grace. averages 


1928-1932, 1933-1937, 1935-1939; annual 1933 to 1939 
AVERAGES 
CROP 7928-1952] 1993-1997] 1995-1939] 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
1,000 1,000 = 1,000 :1,000:1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : : 1,000 
Food crops: bushels : bushels : bushels ‘bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels: jiiaten nahels 
Beans, dry 18.3: 29.8:4 33.0: -4: 97.9: 30.5: 989.7: $9.8: 320.7: 
Potatoes - : 1,727 : 1 1,724 ‘ale >2,009 :1,479 :+1,779 1,764 ‘1,874 
Hemp .-escceses 26.6: 45.2:, 53.7: 30.8: 41.4. 41.3: 57.3: 565.0: 61.1: 
Flax - : 11.8: 12.7: 10.9: 11.6: 11.1: 13.2: 12. 2: 14.2: 
Cotton 1: .3: . 8: 1: 2: 2: 4: . 8: 1.3: 1.2 
Oilseeds : a H H : : : H : 
Hempseed 1.4: 2.7: 3.3: 1.7: 2.1: 2.3: 2.6: 5.0: 3.3: : 
Cottonseed .2: 7: 1.8: 2: 4: 4: 1.0: 1.7: 3.2: 2.6 
Rapeseed 5.7: 10.4: 12.3: 3.1: 6.0: 11.1: 23.1: 9.0: 9.9° 8.6 
Poppyseed r 5.3: 4.4: 9.1: 6.0: 11.2: 2.9: 3.3: 2.0: 2.5 
Soybeans ....: - +5 935 3.6: ag . 8: 1.1: .7: 1.7: 4.2: 10.1 
Sunflower seed’ - : 6.7: 15.2: , - 4.4: 2.7: 7.7: 18.8: $31.7: - 
Total ..... - - : - > 61 19.7: 28.8: 38.0: 39.5: 54.3: - 
Fruits: nt : $ : : : $ : 
OLSvVOe «cecvec? - - : 29.9: - °$ i 18.4: 14.3: 53.2: 33.8: 
PUUGSS .csacs - 456.4: 360.8: 494.2: 482.6: 381.2: 687.8: 236.4: 333.7:1,650 
Apples ...-+:: - 123.9: 129.7: 84.5: 135.9: 153.6: 125.1: 120.4: 129.5: 120 
Peaches - 20.3:, 30.9: o, 1. Beet 7.9: 38.6: 37.6: 30.8: 40 
POGPS -ceccveve? - 61.9: , 48.6: 58.9: 88.1: 34.8: 80.5: 47.2: 31.7: 
Cherries ....: - 21.8: 24.0: - + $37.5: 16.5: 930.0: 24.9: 24.7: 
fT eee 14.1 13.5: 18.1: 9.7: 6.6: 10.1: 18.3: 22.9: 16.2: 22.9 
i 4-year average. 
2 5-year average. 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and various official sources. 
In years of good crops there are large surpluses of plums and apples. Plums, 


however, 


show extremely variable yields. 
smallest plum crop - that of 1937 - was only 236,000 tons, 
crop in 1939 of 1,650,000, or 7 times the 1937 production. 
Yugoslavia chiefly for the distillation of a brandy known as Slivovic. 


During 1933 to 1939, for example, the 


compared with a record 


Prunes are used 


in 
The govern- 


ment has established commissions to control the quality of the prunes to be ex- 
ported. 


: 
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ve The development of an export market for the apple crop has been hindered by 
the great number of varieties grown in Yugoslavia. For that reason the authorities 
have attempted to limit production to a few varieties in order to provide possible 
incréased exports of a standardized product. 
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THR Mavparect ECONOMY 


The importance of the livestock industry in Yugoslavia is shown by the fact 
that it provided 18.3 percent of the total national income in 1937, whereas all other 
branches of agriculture accounted for 24.6 percent.°* If stable export outlets can 
be found, an expansion of livestock production probably would be the most effective 
means” of overcoming the ill effects of the pressure of farm population. Rapid expan- 
sion is jeopardized, however, by the precarious feedstuffs situation, which prevents 
a transfer from pasture feeding to more progressive stall feeding. 


. Before the land reform, the feudal economy made it impossible to produce feed- 
stuffs in about’a third of the territory comprising present Yugoslavia. Although the 
clover and alfalfa acreage has been expanded, the production of feedstuffs is still 
too limited to warrant a large increase in livestock numbers. The uncertainty of the 
corn yield is also a limiting factor. Furthermore, a change from an extensive to an 
intensive pastoral economy could only be accomplished over an extended period of time. 


‘Nevertheless, various government measures have resulted in a gradual improve- 
ment of cattle and hog breeds. During the last decade a slight upward trend in live- 
stock numbers has been apparent (see table 22). To many small peasant farmers, the 
sale of poultry and eggs represents virtually the only source of cash. income. 


TABLE 22.—Livestock numbers in Yugoslavia, 1925, 1934, 1938, and 1939 


a 1925 1934 1938 1939 
Thousands © : Thousands’ : Thousands >: * Lhousands 
Horses ...eeseec! 1, 106 : 1, 206 : 1,264 : 1,273 
GOs |. « cinnnsest 3,768 : 3,990 : 4,267 : 4,225 
BD vcccccncece! 2,802 : 2,792 : 3,451 : 3,503 
Sheep .eececcooe? 7,907 : 8, 868 : 10, 137 : 10, 154 
Poultry .....+..: 16, 800 : 21,500 : 22,800 : 22,500 


Gonpthied from official sources. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL EXPORT TRADE 


™<> 


Although exportable farm surpluses vary widely in accordance with crop yields, 


Yugos lav jan agricultural exports constitute regularly between 50 and 60 percent of 


as . 
’ nie 


32 The Royal. Institute of International Affairs, South-Bastern Europe, A Political and Bconomic 


Survey, London, 1939, p. 144. 
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the value of all exports. Total Yugoslav farm exports-are divided almost equally 
between vegetable and animal products. 


Prior to 1930 Yugoslavia's imports exceeded the value of exports. The balance 
of payments was settled largely by emigrant remittances and by Germany's reparatien 
payments. Since both these factors have now diseppeared and hardly any capital ia- 
port is forthcoming, Yugoslavia has had to make special efforts to maintain a high 
volume of exports. This is virtually the only method of assuring the country ef 
sufficient foreign exchange to obtain her needed fibers and. manufactured products, 


TABLE 23.—-Value of Yugoslavian exports by class of product, ’average 1935-1939, 


' a £o 1939 . 
CLASS OF PRODUCT | 1935 1936 1937 1998 } 1939 en 
| 1935-1930 


: Million = Million : Million : Million ~ Million : Million 
dinars’ : dtnars : diners: dinars : dinars : dtnars 


Total exports .....--...: 4,000 : 4,376 : 6,872 : 5,047: 5,521 : 5,049 
Total farm exports .....: 2,250 : 2,694 : 3,474. : 2,688 : 2,918 : 2,805 
Vegetable products ...: 1,132 : 1,243 : 1,939 : 1,368 : 1,323 : 1,408 
Animal products ...... > 1,118 : 1,451 : 1,535. : 1,320 : 1,59 : 1,404 
Forestry products ......: 773: 545 : 779. : 783° : 41,004 : 777 
Mineral products .......: 218 : 262 : 606 : 455 : 373: 383 

Matele ..+0-s5 ooceeeeet 401: 403: 563: ~~ 508_: 74: 88 

: PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPORTS 

: Percent : Percent :: Percent : Percent 2 Percent : Percent 

Total farm exports .....: 55.8 : 61.6 : 55.4 : 53.3 : 52.9 : 55.6 
Vegetable products ...:* 50.3 :? 46.1: 55.8 :” 50.9 :* 45.3 :* 49.9 
Animal products .....-:" 49.7 :” 53.9 :* 44.2 :* 49.1 :* sa.7 :* 50.a 
Forestry products ......: 19.2 : 12.5 : 12.4 : 15.5 : 18.2 : 15.4 
Mineral products .......: 5.4 : 6.0 : 9.7 : 9.0. : 6.8 : 7.6 
Metals cauveéeesdauge? 10.0 : 9.2 : 9.0 : 10.1 : 10.3 : 9.7 


. One dinar at the current official rate of exchange = 2.2420 cents. 
. As percentage of total farm products. 


Compiled from official sources. 


EXPORTS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


Until 1935, when Yugoslavia participated-in the League of Nations' economic 
sanctions against Italy, the Italian market was the principal outlet for Yugoslavian 
exports, taking more than 28 percent of the total. In 1935, however, Italy's share 
dropped to 16.7 percent and in 1936 to 3.1 percent; in 1939 it was still only 10,6 
percent. 


Germany's share in the export trade of Yugoslavia rose gradually until 19837, 
Contrary to the situation in Hungary, the annexation of Austria did not reauit in any 
marked increase in the combined purchases of Greater Germany. The German bleck, 
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consisting of Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, now buys nearly half the total 
exports. Greater Germany and Italy together took 56 percent of the total exports 
during 1935-1939. 


An increase in exports to Italy may be expected as a result of a trade agree- 
ment recently concluded. In September 1939 Yugoslavia owed Italy a clearing debt of 
135 million dinars (about 3 million dollars), which was to be met by increased ex- 
ports of timber, minerals, and farm products. 


Exports to Great Britain had already declined to 6.6 percent of the total in 
1939. France took less than 3 percent of total exports during 1935-1939. There is 
little possibility of a further expansion of Greater Germany's share exceptby the ad- 
dition of the volume formerly taken by Great Britain, unless Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, now under German domination, lose their share of 7.9 percent. 


TABLE 24.-Exports from Yugoslavia by country of destination, 
average 1935-1939, annual 1935 to i939 


AVERAGE 
COUNTRY 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 ian dee 
>: Million : Million : Million : Million : Million : Million 
dinars : dinars : dinars : dinars : dinars : dinars 
GOWRORD acc ccecercecece st 761 : 1,088 < 1,988 “: 21,814 9 : 
BAM slo cikccectt ee POS ees Cae ph. bo 
Czechoslovakia .........:! 540 : 540 : 493 : 398 : 801 : 554 
Greater Germany ...... ; 1,668 : 23,819 : 23.708 ° : 2,818 : 3,863 : 2,374 
Belgium, Netherlands ...: 162 —=Cé«: 292 : 662 : 446 : 452 : 401 
Great Britain ....... i7c: aae)6U UY Se Ct ae CCC 367 : 392 
er ee 63: 86 : 339 =: 7% ; 140 : 141 
PEOER cpcsepeccssccessce? GFR + 387°‘: “Ger: -sBe +: “666 : 461 
Gwitserlbad ........:...: | 97 + 98 +t i322 : 6@ +: 168 : {22 
Rumania, Greece, Hungary: 365 ‘: 450 : 456 : 397 + 489 : 431 
United States .........6: 225 H a a aa 86 253 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPORTS 
Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent 
GerMARy «cceccrcccccecss? 18.6 : 23.7 : 21.7 : 35.9 }) : 
povined beUEPeA ss aee sees? 14.3 : 14.6 : 13.5 : 6.1 } FF outed 
Czechoslovakia .........: 13.4 : 12.3 : 7.9 : 7.9 : 14.5 : 11.0 
Greater Germany ......: 46.3 : 50.7 : 43.1 : 49.9: 46.4: 47.0 
Belgium, Netherlands ...: . 3.8: 6.7 : 10.6: 8.8 : 8.2: 7.9 
Great Britain ..........! 5.3 : 9.9 : 7.4 : 9.6: 6.6 : 7.8 
FORGO: 0 cece cccctecéccec: 1.6: 2.0 : 5.4: 1.5 : 2.5 : 2.8 
Italy wccsccccccccccccee: 16.7 : 3.1: 9.4: 6.4 : 10.6 : 9.1 
Switzerland ............: 2.4: 2.2: 1.8 : ey ee 3.0: 2.2 
Rumania, Greece, Hungary: 9.1: 10.3 : 7.3: 7.9: 8.8 : 8.5 
United States .......+...: 5.6 : 4.9: 4.6: 5.1: 5.1: 5.0 


Compiled from Statistique du commerce exteriewr (annual). 
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COMPOSIT:ON OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


In accordance with the predominance of corn and wheat in the production pat- 
tern of Yugoslavian agriculture, these grains constitute the principal agricultural 
export items. Since both crops are characterized by extreme fluctuations in yield, 
the surpluses available for export vary sharply from year to year, Even in years of 
favorable yields. most of the corn and wheat production is needed domestically. It 
is estimated that 57 percent of the population consumes cornbread exclusively and 
that only 24 percent consumes wheat. 


The annual per-capita consumption of corn is 6.2 bushels and that of wheat 
3.6. Domestic corn needs may be calculated as follows: for human consumption, about 
95 million bushels; for feeding hogs and poultry, from 25 to 40; and for seed, about 
6 million, or a total of 125 to 140 million bushels. The consumption of wheat is es- 
timated at 55 million bushels, to which must be added from 15 to 17 million for seed, 
Normally from 7 to 10 million bushels of wheat are carried over. *® 


It is obvious that large exports are possible only if favorable yields pre- 
vail. Because of low yields, corn exports in 1935 and 1939 were below 4 million 
bushels. whereas the 1937 exports, as a result of favorable yields in 1936 and 1937, 
were more than 8 times those of 1935 and 1939. The volume of wheat exports has been 
declining; the average for 1935-1939 was 30 percent below that of 1928-1932. More- 
over, the annual fluctuations are pronounced. Between 1935 and 1939, for example, 
wheat exports ranged from a little over |! million bushels in 1935 to 12 million in 
1937. Exports of other grains are negligible. During 1938 and 1939 there were no 
exports of barley, oats, and rye. 


Dry beans.have long been important in Yugoslav farm exports. In line with the 
increased production during the last decade, average exports during 1935-1939 were 55 
percent above the 1928-1932 level. The annual variations in exportable surpluses are 
not so sharp as those for grains. During the last 5 years, maximum exports of 49, 000 
tons in 1937 compare with minimum exports of 14,000 tons in 1939. 


Hemp is the only industrial crop which has shown a continuously high level of 
exports during the last 5 years. The 1935-1939 export level was more than double 
that of 1928-1932. 


With respect to oilseeds, Yugoslavia has not been in a position to supply her 
own needs This is of special significance in view of the fact that oilseeds are 
urgently needed in all countries under German domination. Production and marketing 
are under the supervision of the government-controlled UJijarica, an organization 
which maintains high domestic prices by virtually forcing producers to sign contracts 
for the entire harvest. Soybeans have been exported in smal! quantities, principally 
to Germany, the only country willing to pay the high price demanded. Total exports 
of soybeans amounted to 800 tons in 1937 and 4,700 in 1938, Of the 1939 crop of 


“s These figures are estimates, based on computations by 0. von Franges. The present consump- 


tion level is probably higher, since the partial mobilization and some shortages in other foods 
tend to increase the consumption of bread grains. 
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10,100 tons, only 5,500 were taken by the UJijarica, partly for export; the remainder 
was used by the peasants as protein feed. In spite of government efforts to make the 
peasants expand their oilseed acreages, net imports of oilseeds increased from | 1, 000 
tons in 1937 to 21,000 in 1939. 


Yugoslav fruit crops, particularly prunes, apples, and grapes, are regularly 
above domestic needs. In years of favorable yield, as in 1939, it is difficult to 
find sufficient export’ outlets. During 1935-1939 exports of fresh fruit ranged 
between 29,000 and 77,000 tons annually. Exports of dried prunes fluctuated between 
8,000 and 42,000 tons annually during the same period. 


The Yugoslav livestock industry exports substantial quantities of live cattle, 
live hogs, pork, dead poultry, and eggs. Live cattle exports, however, were cut in 
half between 1928-1932 and 1935-1939, whereas live hog exports were well maintained. 
Exports of poultry and eggs usually exceed in value those of live cattle and hogs 
and are nearly equal to those of fresh pork. 


TABLE 25.-—Principal Yugoslavian farm exports, averages 1928-1932, 
1935-1939; annual ‘1935 to 1939 


| AVERAGE AVERAGE 
COMMODITIES 1935 1936 1997 1938 1939 
1928-1932 1935 1939 
: Million. Million : Million : Million : Million : Million : Mtliton 


bus he ls bucwwls : bushels : bushels *: bushels : bushels : busheis 


Wheat, flour .: 10.5 : 1.2 : 11.0 : 12:1 : 4.5 : 7.9 : 7.3 
CE. cccavccust 8.0 : 15.3 : 7.6 ° 28.5 : 18.4 : 3.7 3 13.9 
Barley .....+.: : 0.2 : 6.3. 3 0.5 : : : 0.2 
GeRe (46 cnescne® —~O.1 : 0.4 :; : 0.6 : $ ~ : 0.2 
Rye .cccceccec? _ . 0.1 : 0.1 : 0.4 : : : 0.1 
: Thousand «Thousand : Thousand : Phousand : Thousand : Thousand : Phousand 
tons'': tons >: tons : tons >: tons >: tons : tons 
Beans, dry ...: 18.0 : 30.0. : 19.0 : 49.0 : 30.0 : 14.0 : 28.0 
Tobacco ...+6.: 3.1 : 6.7. : 4.1 : 4.0 : * Te 3.5 : 4.9 
Hops ..e-eeece? 3.6 : 4.0 : 4.0 : 2.6 : 2.9 : 3.4 : 3.4 
Ee 10.0 : 21.0 : 22.0 : 26.0 : 22.0 : 2.0 : 23.0 
ee ibid 2.0 : MM: Be: Bet Be: ; :° 43.9 
Fruit, fresh .: - : 77.0. : 64.0 : 29.0 : 69.0 : 75.0 : 62.8 
Prunes, dry ..: : 14.0 : 30.0 : 10.0 : 8.0 :; 42.0 : 20.8 
Dit coscusaest ( OOM.:. 28S * .060.2 At) 10s. 8. |= .0 
Cheese, butter: 2.0 : 2.2 : 2.4 : 2.1. : 1.7 1.9 : 2.1 
Meat, fresh ..: - oo us Cor ° fee * eee | oe 
Meat products : eo 9.0 : 3.0 : 3.0 = ae - 
Oilseeds .....: a Cee a 21.4 :” -12.6 
Animal fats ..: ain 6: Sh: “4.8 : ast” Sa 
: Thousands: Thousands: Thousands: Thousands: Thousands: Thousands: fhousands 
Live cattle ..: 91.9 : 38.5 : 52.0 : 71.4 : 28.0 : 35.0 : 45.0 
Live hogs ....: 245.0 : 218.0 : 301.0 : 307.0 : 260.0 +: 298.0 + 277.0 
* average 1935-1938. w average 1936-1939. Compiled from official sources. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FARM EXPORTS 


The greater part of the Yugoslavian agricultural surplus is sent to the markets 
of Central Europe. For some products, such as wheat and corn, the markets have 
changed from year to year, but for fruits and livestock products they have remained 
substantially the same during the last 5 years. 


Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Italy were the principal purchasers of wheat 
throughout most of the post-war period. Toa large extent, their wheat quotas were 
fixed by trade agreements. However, in 1936 and 1937, years of large export sur- 
pluses, Great Britain and France took more than 29 and 42 percent, respectively, of 
total wheat exports. In 1938 Greater Germany contracted for the entire surplus. In 
1939, 86 percent went to Germany and the remainder to Italy. No wheat export sur- 
pluses may be expected during the 1940-4! marketing year. Surpluses in the next few 
years will be absorbed by Greater Germany and Italy. 


The geographic distribution of corn exports has varied greatly from year to 
year. In 1935 and 1936 more than 80 percent was exported to the countries compris- 
ing Greater Germany. Their share, however, declined sharply in 1938 and 1939, when 
Great Britain and the Scandinavian and Low Countries entered the market. The Nether- 
lands and Denmark, like Greater Germany, are now cut off from overseas supplies of 
feedstuffs. Consequently, they must depend largely on the corn surpluses of south- 
eastern Europe. In view of urgent German needs there is little likelihood that these 
countries can obtain even a smal! part of their requirements. 


Greece is normally Yugoslavia's chief market for dry beans, taking from 30 to 
40 percent of the total surplus. The United States imported about 10 percent during 
1935-1939, or a little less than Greater Germany. Exports have been prohibited 
since September 1939. 


Most of the tobacco exports have normally been purchased by former Czechoslo- 
vakia. France and former Poland occasionally took small quantities. Germany is at- 
tempting to encourage production of Virginia tobacco in Yugoslavia, and in the future 
may take a portion of the total surpluses. 


Greater Germany is by far the most important customer for Yugoslavian fruit. 
Only small quantities are exported to Switzerland. Poland purchased some dried prunes 
before 1939. No changes in the distribution of fruit exports may be expected. 


Greater Germany and Italy took about 50 percent of all exports of live cat- 
tle during 1935-1939, and Greece and Great Britain each purchased about I0 percent. 
In 1939 nearly 90 percent went to the Axis powers, and Greece took a small share. 


During the last few years virtually the entire surplus of live hogs and meat 
products and between half and two-thirds of the eggs have been exported to Germany, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. Switzerland and Italy took 20 and 10 percent, respect- 
ively, of the exports of eggs. Great Britain's share of 12 percent will now be 
available to Germany or Italy. 
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POTENTIAL FARM SURPLUSES DURING AND AFTER 1940-41 


THE 1940-41 OUTLOOK 


As in Hungary, the volume of the 1940-41 surpluses of farm products will be 
affected largely by the adverse weather conditions of last winter and spring rather 
than by the direct influence of the war. Some shortage of farm labor and draft ani- 
mals has persisted because of the mobilization; however, these factors alone probably 
would not have greatly affected the volume of crop surpluses and livestock exports 
in 1940-41 if average or better-than-average yields had been realized. Difficulties 
in obtaining formerly imported farm products are certain to diminish exports of ti- 
bers and oilseeds, since domestic products must now take the place of imports cut 
off by the British blockade. 


The outlook for the 1940-4) wheat crop is far from promising. According to 
reliable information, the sowing of the winter wheat crop was restricted by bad 
weather in several important producing regions. This factor, together with the mo- 
bilization of many farmers, +esulted in a reduction of 500,000 acres in the winter 
wheat acreage, or of about 9 percent. In addition, spring floods damaged 125,000 
acres, Reports indicate that the 1940 crop was from 35 to 40 percent below that of 
1939, and about 25 percent below the average for 1935-1939. No wheat exports are 
likely during 1940-41, especially since the rye Cropis estimated at 20 percent below 
that of 1989 and 9 percent below the average for 1935-1938. 


The 1940 production of barley, which serves as a bread grain for 10 percent 
of the population, is estimated at 24 percent below the 1939 crop and 20 percent be- 
low the 1935-1939 average. The oats crop is placed at 25 percent below that of 1939 
and 17 percent below the 1935-1939 average. Unless supplies can be obtained trom 
neighboring countries there will be a marked shortage of oats in Yugoslavia dut ing 
1940-41. 


“With respect to corn, however, the 1940 crop is estimated at 40 million bush- 
els above the 1939 crop and 15 million above the average for 1935-1939. Although 
most of the apparent surplus would normally be retained to compensate for the short- 
age in other grain crops, German pressure may succeed in making about 20 milion 
bushels available for export. 


Since September 1939 exports of dry beans have been prohibited by government 
decree. In view of the unfavorable bread-grain outlook, it is unlikely that this 
prohibition will be cancelled, even though the crop probably will be close to normal. 


Root crops and oleaginous plants apparently suffered relatively little from 
the adverse weather conditions; however, Yugoslavia will need its total production of 
oilseeds for domestic purposes. It is improbable that Germany will receive an in- 
creased share of the soybean crop. 


The severe winter and unfavorable spring seriously reduced the fruit crops. 
It is estimated that this year’s prune crop probably did not amount to more than 20 
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percent of the 1939 crop, or 65 percent of the average for 1935-1939. The export 
surplus of prunes accordingly will be drastically reduced. The cold and wet spring 
also seriously damaged vine crops. 


As a consequence of the feed shortage, a reduction in the number of lard-type 
hogs seems certain. In order to conserve supplies the government has introduced 
three meatless days a week.*°* In view of the feed shortage and the livestock losses 
resulting from floods and disease, it is believed that livestock numbers will be re- 
duced during the 1940-41 marketing season. This may not affect the level of the 
1940-4) exports of hogs, and it is possible that the shipments may again approach 
300,000 hogs. 


THE OUTLOOER AFTER 1940-41 


As in Rumania and Hungary, the lona-time possibilities of a more intensive 
farm production and of shifts to industrial crops depend largely on factors connected 
with the present land distribution and the status of the peasants. Yugoslavian econ- 
omists are agreed that the most serious handicap to a permanent improvement of farm- 
ing conditions lies in the existence of an excessive agricultural population and the 
uneconomic size of the average peasant holding. 


The prevalence of uneconomic holdings tends to prevent an increase in produc- 
tivity. Moreover, since most of the farms lack sufficient feedstuffs, the most ef- 
fective means of bringing about an intensification of farming - namely, through an 
increase in livestock numbers - can be realized only after the feedstuffs basis has 
been greatly increased and the peasants have learned the essentials of progressive 
breeding and feeding methods. Lack of capital and the difficulties in maintaining 
a subsistence level of consumption on the smal! holdings seriously retard any rapid 
improvement in farming methods. °° According to an investigation by the Yugoslavian 
agricultural cooperatives, only 438 of every 1,000 peasants possess iron plows, 183 
have wooden plows, and 379 own none at all. There is urgent need of at least 100,000 
additional iron plows. °° 


Under the existing structure of the Yugoslavian farm economy, no essential 
shifts in production or increases in productivity may be expected during the next 
few years. The tendency toward acreage increases in industrial crops, such as oil- 
seeds, fibers, and tobacco, may be accelerated. In view, however, of the lack of 
textiles and oilseeds formerly imported from abroad, an increase in the exportable 
surpluses of these crops is unlikely. No expansion in grain acreage may be expected. 
The export level will be determined by current yields. The conclusion seems war- 
ranted that a significant expansion in farm production must await improvement of the 
peasants’ status. This in turn will tend to increase domestic consumption and thus 
curtail exportable surpluses. 


34 
35 


American Consulate, Belgrade, July 8, 1940. 
Mirkovic, Miji, Yugoslavian Agricultural Policy, abstr. in Sudost-Economist, March 29, 1940. 
7 Sudost-EBcho, Feb. 16, 1940. 
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BULGARIA 


Bulgaria is the smallest of the countries constituting the Danube Basin, with 
a population of 6.3 million inhabitants. The territorial changes following the Balkan 
wars and the World War did not greatly alter the total area of the country. Of the 
districts ceded by Bulgaria to Rumania and Yugoslavia, comprising an area of 2.3 mil- 
lion acres, 50 percent consisted of plow land. On the other hand, of the 4 million 
acres gained from Turkey, less than 10 percent was plow land. These shifts had a 
marked effect on the production pattern of Bulgarian agriculture and on the composi- 
tion of farm surpluses 


Over 80 percent of the population is engaged in farming, and farm products con- 
stitute 95 percent of all exports. The territorial changes necessarily affected the 
post-Worid-War development of the Bulgarian farm economy and the development of the 
national economy as well. Before the acquisition of southern Dobrogea from Rumania, 
of a total area of 25.5 million acres, only 10.1 million, or 39.6 percent, were ara- 
ble. The return of this fertile region has noticeably improved the ratio of arable 
to total land, since 70 percent of the total area of southern Dobrogea is in grains. 


Like most Danubian countries, Bulgaria was predominantly a grain-producing 
country before the "orld War. Grain exports during 1935-1939 declined by 58 percent 
for wheat, 76 percent for corn, 90 percent for rye, and 81 percent for barley, com- 
pared with 1909-1912. It is significant, however, that the country has made progress 
in adjusting agricultural production by the adoption of a more intensive agriculture, 
with the result that today increased exports of tobacco, fruits, and oilseeds partly 
offset the loss of grain exports. 


THE AGRICULTURAL STRUCTURE OF BULGARIA 


Outstanding problems confronting Bulgarian agriculture are those arising from 
the small-sized farms, scattered holdings, and the steadily increasing pressure of 
farm population. Even before the World War Bulgaria was a peasant country, with few 
large estates. In 1908 only 0.1 percent of the total number of farms consisted of 
holdings of more than 250 acres, covering 5.5 percent of the total area. About 45.5 
percent of all farms had less than 5 acres, occupying only 6.9 percent of the tota| 
area. Most of the farms ranged between 5 and 75 acres, 42.3 percent ranging from 5 
to 25 acres and 36.5 percent from 25 to 75. 


Since even before the World War virtually all land was in small and med ium- 
sized farms, it is obvious that land reform could make little change in land distri- 
bution. Nevertheless, the reform law of 1921 provided for expropriation of ail 
holdings exceeding 75 acres In 1924 and again in 1930, however, the expropriation 
measures were modified, with the result that the total area disposed of did not ex- 
ceed 200,000 acres. 


Population increase and continuous subdivision of land through inheritance 
have tended to reduce the size of the holdings. In 1926, of a total of 750,000 farms 
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427,000, or 57 percent, were less than 12.5 acres in extent.°’ At that time the av- 
erage size of all farms was I5 acres. By 1934 it had declined to 12.5 acres. *® 


Since opportunities in other occupations are limited little migration from 
the land can take place. The problem of pressure of the surplus farm population is 
even more serious in Bulgaria than in the other Danubian countries It is estimated 
that there are 5.8 farm workers for each 25 acres of land, as compared with 4.1 in 
Rumania, 4.0 in Yugoslavia, and 2.8 in Hungary.*° Studies by the Bulgarian Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Economics show that only about 60 percent of the supply of 
available labor can be effectively utilized. 


These conditions indicate clearly that intensification of agriculture is the 
only solution of the problem of the farm labor surplus it appears, however, that 
ser;ous obstacles must be overcome before such intensification can be accomplished - 
foremost among them the existing system of landholdings, which makes for ineffi- 
ciency in the use of labor. 


Through subdivision. resulting from inheritance and community legis lation. 
the average Bulgarian farm of 12.5 acres now consists of 15 different strips of 
land, often widely separated. Between 7 and 10 percent of the human labor and 1I0 to 
20 percent of the animal labor is wasted in traveling to and from these scattered 
fields, 


The uneconomic size of farm holdings necessarily retards the adoption of ad- 
vanced farming methods. Although some progress has been made in replacing wooden 
with iron plows, the Central Statistical Office estimates that in 1934 only 391,000 
iron plows were in use, whereas the number of wooden plows totaled 457,000. On the 
average one iron plow served for the cultivation of 75 acres of land. Harrows were 
owned on only 5 percent of the farms. *° 


To remedy this situation the government on April 29, 1939, enacted a law to 
facilitate the distribution of agricultural implements to farmers.*' Under this law 
the Agricultural and Cooperative Bank of Bulgaria was authorized to purchase and dis- 
tribute farm implements against non-interest-bearing toans to be repaid in 5 years. 
it was provided that about 100,000 units, valued at 500 million leva*® would 
be supplied in 1939-40. In view of the difficulties resulting from the war, it 
seems highly improbable that more than a smal! fraction of this number will be 
Supplied, 


3 s * o Ma . J 
* Moliote J. St., Die sozialokonomische Struktur der bulgarischen Landwirtschaft (Tee Social 
and Eronomic Structure of Bulgarien Agriculture). Berlin, 1936. p. 118. 


3 ® 5 . - 
8 Royal Institute of International Affairs, South-Eastern Burote, A Political and Economi 
Survey, London, 1939, p. 170. 


39 ; : etl 
Ouzounoff, Atanas, Bulgarian Agriculture and Measures for its Improvement, Sofia. 1936 
Motioff. T. St., op. ett... pp. 26, 119. 


4) international Institute of Agriculture, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural B-onomics and So- 
vology, Dec. 1939, p. 548. 
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To these difficulties must be added the inherent attitude of the Bulgarian 
peasant. "The extensive farm practices prevailing cannot be changed as rapidly as 
is desirable, since the psychological basis for a transition to intensive farming is 
still lacking and the traditional habits of most of the peasants cannot be easily 
overcome."® Nevertheless, a tendency toward more intensive agriculture may be ob- 
served. 


PROGRESS TOWARD INTENSIFICATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The authorities have exerted every effort to induce the peasants to expand 
production of crops requiring a larger.supply of labor than is required for grains. 
The closer trade relations with Germany and the German demand for increased quant: - 
ties of these products have accelerated this tendency. The shift from grain to in- 
dustrial crops, however, has not yet progressed far. Moreover, the most effective 
means of intensifying the farming system - expansion of livestock production - faces 
serious obstacles. 


The authorities are also endeavoring to educate the farmers by extension 
work, through the agronomes, or county agents. In addition the areas devoted to 
some crops are being regulated through government monopolies and by price-fixing 


‘and buying operations, and the government is distributing high-quality seeds and 


aiding financially in the construction of dairies and warehouses. These measures, 
it is believed, will encourage farmers to extend the production of more intensive 
crops. 


Probably more progress toward intensification was made in Bulgaria dui ing 
the post-World-War period than in any other Danubian country. Table 26 shows the 
expansion in specified crops, using the pre-World-War period (1908-1912 = 100) as a 
basis for comparison. It may be observed that the relative changes in acreage have 
been pronounced, not only when compared with the period prior to the World War, but 
also when compared with the 5-year period 1930-1934. It will also be noticed, how- 
ever, that in spite of the rapid expansion, most of these crops still occupy a rel- 
atively small proportion of the total cultivated land (see table 27). 


_ TABLE 26.—Acreage expansion of specified Bulgarian crops, averages, 1908-1912, 
1930-1934; and 1938 


YEAR SUNFLOWERS. TOBACCO COTTON SUGAR BEETS HEMP ORCHARDS 
Index : Index : Index : Index : Index : Index 
1908-1912 ..: 100 : 100 $ 100 : 100 : 100 : 100 
1930-1934 awit 8,390 : 349: 1,524 : 541: 141 : 239 
| Sy 8,000 : 500 : 3,990 : 541 : 270 : 390 


1908-1912 and 1930-1934 data derived from J. St. Molloff (see footnote 37); 1998 data compiled 
from official sources. 


#3 vollorr, J. St., Op. ett., p. 108. 
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LAND UTILIZATION 


As in all other Danubian countries, grain crops predominate in Bulgarian agri- 
culture, although the proportion of grain acreage (67.7 percent of the cultivated 
land) is smaller than in any other Danubian country. About half the grain acreage is 
devoted to wheat, one-fourth to corn, and one-fourth to rye, barley, and oats. Of 
the food crops other than grains, which occupy 5 percent of the cultivated land, dry 
beans are by far the most important, accounting for half the area devoted to such 
crops. 


The acreage in industrial crops has increased noticeably, but at present stil] 
accounts for only 8.7 percent of the total cultivated land. Oleaginous plants con- 
stitute the greater part of such acreage, foliowed by fiber crops, tobacco, and 
Sugar. 


It is characteristic of Bulgaria that in spite of the relative scarcity of 
land the prevailing primitive crop system allows !I.7 percent of the arable land to 
remain fallow each year. In this respect also progress has been made, for the share 
of fallow land was over 20 percent before the World-War,. , 


The present distribution of acreage among the various crops in 1938 is shown 
in table 27. 


TABLE 27.-Distribution of Bulgarian crop acreage, 1938' 


ectkivein, Sta IY ‘ 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
LAND DISTRIBUTION ACREAGE | OF CULTI. LAND DISTRIBUTION ACREAGE | OF CULTI 
VATED LAND VATED LAND 
. 21,000 acres: Percent :: 71,000 acres: Percent 
Total grains .. ...: 6,862 : 67.9 ::Totai oiiseeds ....: 734 : 7.3 
ot ere eee ; 3,447 ; 34.1 :: Sunflowes seed ..: 467 : 4.6 
DOM: set veddsdies 1,730 17.1 Cottonseed ...... : 140 : 1.4 
Barley 556 5.5 Rapeseed ...... : 54 : 5 
BS). ose cwdaes ee 465 4.6 Soybeans .....+«+! 30 : a 
REPRO 356 ;: 3.5 eee eee 43: 4 
Total food crops ..: 504 : 5.0 ::Tobacco ..«.secccee? 89 : -9 
ee OT ee : 247 2.4 ::Sugor beets ..-.-+-? . 30 : 3 
Watermelons ....-: 140 1.4 ::Rotation meadow : 
Potatoes .. «+++. 49 -5 and others feed : 
Peppers ...-++e6- : 15 o2 82 CHOPS -cose-sesee? 645: 6.4 
Total fibers ......: 172 1.7 *:Pallow ...ccocces- oe 1,180 ;: ..11.7 
Cotten... .cscecdee? 140 1.4 ::Total culti- Bic : 
Hemp bores kes 25 -3 :: tivated land ....: 10,099 : - 
yf ep ee ‘ 7 -1 ‘Total acreage ...-.* 25,488 : ‘ 


Acreages of minor crops are included in the subtotals. 


International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 
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THE PATTERN OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
ACREAGE, YIELD, AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


For about 70 percent of the Bulgarian population wheat and rye are the prin- 
cipal food grains, and the remaining 30 percent uses corn. The acreage and produc- 
tion of wheat and corn during the last two decades, however, have not kept pace with 
the population increase. As a result the available surpluses have been noticeably 
reduced. Few changes have taken place during the last decade in the total area de- 
voted to grain crops. A slight increase in the wheat acreage was offset by a de- 


‘crease in the acreage sown to corn, rye, barley, and oats. As a result of the 


government program of agricultural intensification, further reductions in grain 
acreage may be expected. ** 


Better seed selection and a more advanced system of crop rotation may even- 
tually increase average yields. Field experiments of the Sofia Experiment Station 
have shown that even a slight improvement in the rotation system, with increased use 
of fertilizers, will greatly raise the present yield of most grains.*° it does not 
appear, however, that such improvements can be attained in the near future. 


As in all other Danubian countries, climatic conditions in Bulgaria do not 
permit constant yields. The average deviation from the mean yield of wheat was 13.2 
percent during 1930-1939, and that for corn was 9.4 percent. The record wheat yield 
of 1938 led to an average level of wheat production of 64.4 million bushels during 
1935-1939, 20 percent above the average for 1933-1937 and 28 percent above that for 
1928-1932. The extent of the crop fluctuations is shown by the fact that the 1938 
crop of 79 million bushels was twice the size of the 1934 crop of 39.6 million, 
whereas the 1938 corn crop of 2! million bushels was little more than half the 1935 
crop of 39.7 million. 


Tobacco production, insignificant before the World War, has become the most 
important source of export surpluses, largely because of the acquisition atter the 
Balkan war of extensive tobacco-growing districts from Turkey. The Ministry of Ag- 
riculture has endeavored to improve the quality of the tobacco crop by providing 
peasants with good plants, combatting various plant diseases, and establishing 
proper facilities for drying and manufacturing. The government virtually regulates 
the area that may be planted to tobacco each year. During the depression, this 
area was sharply restricted, but since that time much of the acreage reduction has 
been recovered as a result of improved export possibilities. The Agricultural and 
Cooperative Bank purchases tobacco at fixed prices whenever the market situation 
warrants this action. 


Before the World War Bulgaria had to import more than 10,000 tons of sugar 
annually. During the last decade, however, domestic production of sugar beets has 


#4 wo1lofr, J. St., op. cit., p. 124. 


ned It should be noted that the data on acreage and production after 1936 are not strictly com- 


parable with those of the period before 1936, since the method of collecting these statistics © 
has been changed. 
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been sufficient to meet total domestic needs. The government controls the sugar beet 


acreage through agreements with sugar refineries. 


sharp annual fluctuations in production. 


TABLE 28 --Acreage, yield, and production of Bulgarian grain crops, averages 
1928-1932, 1933-1937, 1935-1939 


, annua 


lL i933 to 1939 


This control explains in part the 


AVERAGES | 
CROP [528-1992] 1953- 1957] 19551039 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
1,000 1,000 1,000 :J1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 - 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 > 1,000 
ACREAGE acres acres acres :acres :acres acres :acres :acres :acres :acres 
Wheat 2,931: 3.025. 3,086: 3,097. 3,114: 2,729: 2 955. 3.233: 3,448: 3,064 
Rye 563: 491. 471: 516 494: 433 489 521: 464: 447 
Barley 603: 549° 539: 602. 566: 501 537: 540: 555: 563 
Oats 321 316 313: 327 318: 268 299 369: 353- 274 
Corn 1,757 1.720: 1,674: 1,796: 1,692. 1,775: 1.653 1,685: 1,731: 1,527 
: Bush Bush Bush~ =: Bush- : Bush Bush +: Bush~ . Bush- : Bush- : Bush- 
YIELD PER ACRE: els els : els : els : els els : els : els els els 
Wheat 17.1 47.7% 20.8: 17.9 12.7 17 6 20.4 20!1: 22.9: 22.8 
Rye 16.9 16. 9: 18.0: 18'8 13 0 17'9 16.7 18.0 15.9 21.6 
Barley 24.7 24. &: 97.8: 26.8: 16.3 25 8 27 6 28 1: 29.4: 27.2 
Oats 23.2: 25 3: S5.i3 87.46:. 68.% 23 8 31 3 27.4 17.4 32.2 
Corn 17.9: 20.5: 20.8: 20.3: 18.4: 22:4: 320.8 20/4: &8.1: 
1,000 : 1i,000 : 1,000 :1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 
PRODUCTION bus he is bushe ls bushels : bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels 
Whe at 50,338 53,647: 64,370:55 ,454° 39.595: 47,925: 60,351° 64,910: 78,951:69.713 
Rye 9,527 8, 293: 8,483: 9,683: 6.438: 7,767: 8,188 9,387: 7,397: 9.674 
Barley 14,881: 13 603 14,977:16,147: 8 609: 12,940-14.809 15,152: 16,294-15.332 
Oats 7,441 7.984 8,158: 8,947 5.133: 6,379 9,.368-10,094: 6.137: 8.810 
Corn 35.278 31.091:39,721-34 309:33 $28: 20.955 


31,534: 


32,203:37,440 


1 1935 1938 average. 


Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistic. 


and other official sources 


TABLE 29 Sulgarian production of prim ipal nongiain crops, averages 
1928 i932 1933-1937, 1935-1939, annual i933 to 1939 
CROP wT —— NO 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 : 1,000 - 1,000 - 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 -i,00Q 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons : tons : tons : tons 
Food crops : " : 
Beans dry 53.3 61.1 50 1 67 0 45.7 61.2 70.2 61.3 7.8 
Potatoes 58.3 121.1 122.9 90 6: 94.3 1385 8 121.9: 163.5: 71.1: 
Peppers 29.3: 35.2 57.3 87.1: 96.0: 
Fibers 1 . : 
Hemp 1.6 3.855 4.3: 3.4: 3.0 3.8 8.7: 5.2: 4.6: 
Flax 1 35 4: at 3° 4 1° 6: .3 
Cotton 1.0: 7.0 8. 9: 2:4 4.4 9.4 7.2: 1iJ4: 737 
Total 2.7 11.1; 13.6: 6.2 Oh 13.6 21.0° 17/3: 12.6: 
Oilseeds 1 : : ; 4 
Soybeans 1 11.3: 19 3 5 5 12.8 7.5: 
Peanuts 1.7: 5 2.5: 3 7 2.0 2.2° ~ 3.4 2.2: 
Hempseed 2.4 2.7: 1.9: 2.1 2.7 2.7 2.8 2.5: 
Rapeseed ; 8.0 14.5: 1.0: 9.3 24.4 2:1 3.4 23.1: 20 
Cottonseed 15.8: , 25.6: ey 10.8. 20.5 316.6: 24.3 17.7: 49 
Sesame seed .3 2.6 1.6: 3.8: 3.1 1.7: 3.1: 1.5 2: 
Sunflower 1 : : . : 
seed 134.3°, 156.7: 84.4: 90.8 182.7 181.2° 183.0 181.6: 155 
Sugar beets 275.1 169.9 160.2: 331.5: 21.5° 172.7 89.7: 284.4: 144.0: 
Tobacco 27.8 33.8, $5.8: 27.4: 23.7 30.8 47.3° 39.6: 19.3: 42 
Grapes 373.0 491.8: 549.4: 482.7: 508 7° 622.3 334.9 510.6: 729.9: 900 


T1935 1938 average > 
Compiled from Jnternational Yearbook of Agricultwal Stattstius and other official sources 


Among the fiber crops, cotton has shown the greatest expansion in recent years. 
Production increased ninefold between 1928-1932 and 1935-1938, but still falls short 


j 
{ 
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of domestic needs. In 1938 and 1939, for instance, 14,000 and 12,000 short tons, 
respectively, were imported to supplement domestic production. The production of 
most oleaginous plants has increased greatly during the last decade. Sunflower seeds 
take first place among the oilseeds. The increased production of oilseeds has made 
Bulgaria virtually self-sufficient in vegetable oils. Rapeseed production has been 
predominantly for export. Cottonseed output has increased as a result of the expan- 
Sion in production of lint cotton, 


Rapid progress has also been made recently in the fruit industry. Largely be- 
cause of the work of the government experiment stations, both quantity and quality of 
the fruit crops have improved noticeably. The most striking development was the suc- 
cess in the cultivation of table grapes (at the expense of wine grapes), brought 
about in response to the export demand for table varieties. 


THE LIVESTOCK ECONOMY 


The most serious handicap to the development of an intensive livestock industry 
in Bulgaria lies in the insufficiency of the domestic feed supply. Before the Wor Id 
War communal pastures furnished a considerable portion of the necessary fodder. As a 
result of the land reform, however, the area in communa! pastures was reduced from 
2.2 miliion acres in !1908to less than | million at the present time. It is estimated 
that the present number of livestock in Bulgaria requires 2.8 billion carbohydrate 
units and 235 million protein units annually, even assuming that feeding takes place 
during only. 180 days and that the animals utjlize pastures during the rest of the 
year.*®. Under present conditions, however, only 2.0 billion carbohydrate units and 
180 million protein units are produced annually. As a result there is an annual 
deficit of 30 percent in feed units:and of 25 percent in protein units. 


The government has made recommendations with a view to improving the feed- 
stuffs situation. The feedstuffs acreage recommended and the actual acreages are 
shown in table 30. It will be noted that no actual increase in the acreage planted 
to fodder crops has taken place since 1934, and that in most cases the 1938 acreage 
is only a fraction of the acreage anticipated in the government program. 


TABLE 30. Bulgarian feedstuffs acreage in 1934 and 1938, and 1940 acreage 
recommended by Bulgarian Government 


RECOMMENDED 1938 ACREAGE as 

COMMODITY AqRmAAs ACTUAL -ACABASE ACREAGE PERCEN? OF RECOM 

si = 1240 MENDED ACREAGE 

1,000 acres : 1,000 acres +: 1,000 acres: ercent 

Vota: « ist oa go tbieccre 08 437 : 560 464 : 83 
GRRE 5 9.0 5 0:-0/00-0:0 v2! 71 247 : 105 : 42 
Beparcet .. sec cerees : (1) : 247 : 2.4 : i 
Green corn .5.-..665-% ; 147 : 494 : 20 : 4 
Forage millet ....... 57 124 : 63 : 51 
Mangels ....-.e-+see0.8 : 57 : 148 : 16 ee ii 

* Negligible. Bulgarian Agriculture and Measures for tts Improvement, A. Ouzounoff, 1936. 


bah Chlebarov, G. S., "Die bulgarische Tierzucht und ihre Probleme" (Bulgarian Livestock Econ 
omy and its Problems), Zeitschrift der bulgarischen landwirtschaft lichen Gesellschaft, vol 
XXXV, 1936. 
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The experiment stations and county agents have succeeded in bringing about 
Some improvement in quality of poultry and eggs, which are the most important surplus 
Products in the livestock industries. All categories of livestock, however, show a 
continual reduction in numbers, largely because of inadequate feed supplies. Table 
31 gives Bulgarian livestock numbers in 1934. 


TABLE 31.--Bulgarian livestock numbers, 1934 


KIND NUMBERS KIND NUMBERS 
Thousands 23 . § Thousands 

ee esocnst 532 :: Buffaloes ....-eeeec8: 375 
All cattle ..ccecsce? 1,498 >i Sheep .cecesccceecec? 8,839 
Milk cows ....... 238 176 >SHOgS .oceeree sceeseet 902 
All cows povccce’ 281 $3 Poultry ...cccccccses’ 12, 800 


Compiled from official sources. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXPORT TRADE 


Since Bulgaria has no important mineral or manufacturing industries, its exe 
ports consist almost exclusively of agricultural products. The nonagricultural popu- 
lation of a little over | million can consume only a fraction of the farm surpluses, 
To the Bulgarian economy, therefore, exports of farm products are essentia! for three 
reasons: (1) they provide most of the cash income of the peasant; (2) they are vir- 
tually the only means of securing foreign exchange for the necessary imports of fi- 
bers, textiles, and machinery; and (3) they provide funds for meeting the foreign 
debt service. 


CHANGING COMPOSITION OF FARM EXPORTS 


Territorial changes, as well as the progress attained in promoting the produce 
tion of more intensive crops, have resulted in marked changes in the composition of 
Bulgarian farm exports (see table 32). Most striking are the shifts in the impor- 
tance of grain and tobacco in the export trade. Before the World War, grain crops 
contributed nearly two-thirds to the total valuebof exports, whereas in 1938 ani 1939 
they constituted less than 10 percent of the total. The sharp decline in the impor- 
tance of grain in the export trade may be attributed to the post-war loss of grain- 
surplus-producing regions, increased domestic consumption resulting from population 
growth, and the increase in surpluses of other farm products. 


The pre-World-War place of cereals has now been taken by tobacco. Exports of 
tobacco were insignificant before the World War, whereas during the past decade this 
product has constituted the outstanding export item, representing about 40 percent 


of the value of all exports. 
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Hardly less significant is the increase in the export trade in fruits. Until 
the world depression, fruit exports constituted only a fraction of | percent of total 
exports. In the 1930's, however, a continually increasing importance is apparent. 
In 1939 fruit exports represented nearly 20 percent of total exports, and were 3 
times those of grain. 


Exports of live animals and meat products have always been relatively insig- 
nificant as a result of the unsatisfactory domestic feed situation. There has been a 
recent tendency toward reducing the exports of live animals in favor of meat products. 
Cattle and cheese exports have declined steadily. Eggs still represent the outstand- 
ing export product of the livestock economy. 


Rose-oi! exports, a Bulgarian monopoly, have suffered from the competition of 
synthetic substitutes in foreign markets. Oilseed exports showed a marked expansion 
until 1937; however, during 1938 and 1939 increased domestic utilization reduced the 
Surpluses. 


TABLE 32.--Composition of Bulgarian farm exports, 1939 with comparisons 
| Fxpressed as percentages of value: of total exports | 


COMMODITY 1911 1929 19338 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Grains and flour ....: @.3 : S.8 = 08.0 =: 20 : 26.7 2 9.5 ;: 7.4 
Tobacco ..... toaewaS [Le @ Qs =. 48 3 CS +: Gd 2 -4R.4.2.. 21.0 
Re, i ec cachdeet > Bit Bebo + - Bae ee § oe 3 Os 4 
POURS awe cicsocéibicos® 0.2 : 0.9 : 4.3 : 9.4 : 7.6 : 17.6 19.2 
GRESGOED ccccccestovas : 2.0 : 2.4 °: 1.9 : 4.9 : 5.0 : 2.1 3.9 
GED cb bes c bUs tewe? 1.2 : 1.9 : 0.7 1.0 : i.8 3 0.8 0.3 
Hogs ..cccccces eovcce: : 0.2 : - : 0.9 : 1.7 : 2.3 1.2 
POUMEEY sc cccsccsecces : 0.5 : 0.4 : 1.2 ~ 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.2 
Total live animals ..: 4.6 ;: 3.4 : 2.0 * 2.2 : 3.4 ° 3.6 1.7 
Meat, poultry, fat ..: - ; —Migg 2) aay © o@abs? ‘eects Of 2.1 
CHAOS Cb edeecoece an 2.4 : i Me i oe 1.1 : 0.7 : 1.0 0.3 
SE visceesececesesos “OA 2 SEH? 28 * C2: £46. BS 8.4 
BS see Sede sieeve ce’ a 5.3 ; 4.1 : 3.6 : 4.5 : 1.8 1.8 
DER cw bhs. ciate) RR! Bee leass Qe 288*: 408 6 64A 1.3 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, "Die staatlichen Masnahmen zur Forderung der Ausfuhr der Agrar- 
produkte Bulgariens," by Milka Deyanowa, March 1940, p. 430. 


VOLUME OF FARM EXPORTS 


Although farm.exports form the basis of the Bulgarian economy, the absolute 
volume of most surpluses is small, particularly in comparison with the needs of the 
European deficit countries (see table 33). 


Among the grains, only wheat and corn furnish continuous though varying sur- 
pluses. In relation to the surpluses of the other Danubian countries, however, 
Bulgarian corn exports are of minor significance. The level of corn exports during 
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1935-1939 was 57 percent below that of the average for 1928-1932. Corn exports show 
Wide fluctuations. For example, in 1936 exports amounted to 4 million bushels, 
whereas in 1939 only 60,000 bushels were exported. 


Wheat exports during 1935-1939 exceeded those of 1928-1932 by nearly 30 per- 
cent. Even the average 1935-1939 exports, however, were only one-sixth those of 
Rumania. The record 1937 exports of 7.2 million bushels would have met only one- 
sixth of the German wheat imports of that year. one-fifth of the Belgian, or one- 
third of the Dutch imports. 


Between 1933 and 1937, exports of dry beans were large, and could have met 
about 75 percent of German requirements. During 1938 and !939. however, the upward 
tendency in exports was reversed, partly because of crop fluctuations and partly as 
a result of government precautionary measures to safeguard domestic food supplies. 


For the same reasons the increased production of oilseeds has been used 
largely to make Bulgaria independent of foreign sources. The sunflower-seed crop 
still provides most of the total oilseed exports. The peak was reached in 1937, when 
exports amounted to 47,700 short tons. In 1938 only 10,900 tons were exported. In- 
Creased exports of soybeans, however, may be expected in years of normal yields, 
since in 1940 the soybean area was increased to .!100,000 acres, as compared with 
44.000 in 1939. To the Bulgarian farm economy, oilseeds represent an important source 
of income. Even the high 1938 exports could have met only 3 percent of the total 
German imports of oilseeds. Likewise, the record oilcake exports of 1937 - 54,500 
tons - amounted to no more than 2 percent of the German oilcake imports of that year, 


The prosperity of 120,000 peasant hold’ngs. representing one-sixth of the 
total number of Bulgarian tarm holdings, depends on the exports of tobacco. The gov- 
ernment regulates production according to market conditions and exercises control 
over the quality of the crop. Since export potential: ties improved during the last 
few years, the number of tobacco growers increased Exports during 1935-1939 were 
23 percent above those for 1928-1932. 


Grapes are now the most important fruit entering the Bulgarian export trade, 
The government has succeeded in inducing peasants to reduce their production of wine 
grapes and to expand the production of table grapes in response to the increased 
foreign demand for this fruit. As-a result, exports of grapes rose rapidly from 
3,500 tons in 1928-1932 to 45,100 in 1935-1939. 


Exports of live animals and animal products have declined, largely because of 
the inadequacy of domestic feedstuffs. Live cattle exports have decreased sharply, 
but during the last few years live hogs have been exported in increasing numbers. 
Even these exports, however. amount to only about 10 percent of the exports of either 
Hungary or Yugoslavia. Exports of meat products, chiefly dressed poultry, have in- 
creased; however, the volume is still insignificant. 


in general it appears that although Bulgarian farm surpluses, except for to- 
bacco, are too smatl to go far toward meeting the urgent needs of the European 
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deficit countries, considerable progress has resulted from the various government 
measures in the field of production and export regulation. The application of gov- 
ernment measures was begun in 1930, when a "Grain Administration" was established to 
lend support to peasants impoverished by the precipitous decline in the price of 
grain. A "Grain Monopoly" followed, and became an autonomous government agency in 
1936. 


The Grain Monopoly also exercises control over the exports of corn, sunf | ower, 
rape- and cottonseed products, hemp, and flax. The Agricultural and Cooperative Bank 
exercises similar control for tobacco and rose-oil. In addition a law has been in 
effect since 1935 regulating the quality of export products. These measures are 
closely integrated with a rigid control of foreign exchange and imports. 


TABLE 33.—Bulgarian exports of agricultural products, averages 1928-1932, 
ae LE: 1935-1939; annual 1933 to: 1939 


AVERAGES 
COMMODITY 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
1928-1932] 1935-1939 

1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000: 1,000 


bushels : bushels © bushels: bushels: bushels: bushels: bushe Ls: bushe ls: bushels 


err eee ee 4,730 :3,799 ‘1,359 :1,293 +:4,677 :7,227 :4,020 :6,494 
NS rg eure .t 28,068 ee } 12 : 78 : 465 : 248 : 161 
ene 1,400 : 376 : 794 : 528 : 92 : 726 ‘1,048 + 283 
SE, < eiaieii's Giun oa : 14: 47 : oe - 3 8 a. t' Coes » 2 - 
Corn ........-.+-? @,869 * 2,110 ‘3,952 :4,956 : 205 :4,094 :3,886 ‘2,307°.: 59 
1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000: 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 : 1,000 
toms : tons =: toms : toms : tons : tons : tons : tons : tons 
NOS 8 ele cai ane 26.8: 26.1: 33.8: 11.1 38.5 58.6 8.5: 14.1 
Beans, dry ......: 16.2 15.6: 36.5: 18.3: 81.5 27.3 24.5 4.7: 
‘Rapeseed ........ : 14.6: 6.0: 6: 2.5: 17.0 1.0 2.9 2.6: 6.7 
Soybeans ..... oot 0 :4 3: 1: 4° 8.1 5.7 11.2 4.8: - 
Cottonseed ...... 3 Z. & 2.2: 1.6: 0 0 1.8 7.2 0 0 
Sunflower seed ..: 20.0: 37.4: 11.9: 13.2: 62.9 51.2 47.7 10.9; 24.6 
TE Bees eee “ 3 42.7: 27.9: $2.0: 91.4: 54.5: 50.3 42.7 34.7 
ee) eee : 24.6 $0.2: 26.2: 23.3: 27.2 22.4 24.8 37.6 39.0 
GOONS 6 nicres ens! 3.5 45.1: LAs ue 8S 26.0 40.3 64.1 57.0 
PGR. 2n.0ceavaset 2.1 8.8: 8: 4.6: 10.8 6.1 4.0 12.1 10.9 
Apples .....50..+6? | 01 2: .3: -1: 5.5 5.2 3 3 16.8 
Meat products 2.1 6.9: 2.0: 3.1: 5.1 8.7 8.3 5 4.0 
i iw cemhn gees wt 18.5: 47.1: 17.3: 16.0: 14.1 19.3 19.3 16.7 16.3 
Cheese ....-.e408! 1.3: 1.6: 1.3: 1.3: 2.1: 2.0 1.5: 1.8: eS 
Thow- : Thou- +: Thow- : Thow- : Thow- : LThou- + Thow- : Lhow- : Thou- 
sands: sands: sands : sands : sands : sands : sands : sands ; sands 
eS eee ee 12.2 8.5 5.0 12.1: 12.1: 8.1: 12.6: 6.7: 3.2 
SD 4 un Yalnash ion OF 1.9 21.9: .4: 1.8: 1.1: 12.8: 29.4: 43.1: 23.3 
ee Tea s98 687 :1,090 :1,040 :1,2172 : 293 +: 799 : 883 : 287 


2 


* 1935-1938 average. Including dressed poultry. 


International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics; Statistique du commerce exterteur (annual) . 
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TOTAL BULGARIAN EXPORTS BY COUNTRY OF DESTINATION 


Largely as a result of the changes in composition of farm exports, the direc- 
tion of Bulgarian foreign trade has experienced marked shifts. Before the World Nar 
Bulgaria was indebted to Western Europe, particularly to Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium. Consequently, it exported most of its grain surpluses to those countries 
for debt service and for textile and machinery imports. 


TABLE 34 -fotal exports by country of destination, 1939 with comparisons 
| Expressed as percentages of vaiue of total exports | 


AVERAGE 
COUNTRY 1911 | s92s 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1935. 1939 
Germany .. sccccec? 19.4: 29.9 96.0: 48.7: 48.0: 47.6: 49.23) __; 
Austria .... ; .¢ 6.72 12.6 9.7: 5.5 4.6 3.0: 4.09 sori Teicha oe 
Czechoslovakia ....: : 4&8 3.8: 3.6 6.9: 3.3 5.6 4.6 3.3 4.7 
Greater Germany ..: 18.1: 47.3: 49.2: 51.6: 59.5: 53.9: 52 7: 63.5: 71-1: 60-1 
Italy .. ries: ee SS ae ee eee ee ee ee a 6.1 
Great Britain oot 98.33 216 . 2.7: .9.2° 4.4: 15.6 8: 4.8: 928 7.5 
France _. ited. ee £2. 6h 2 2 2 ee. ae aoe 1.6 
Net her lands, Belgium,: : : : : : : 
Denmark, Norway ..: 30.4: 6.1: 18.3: 8.9: 44: 9.2: 6 4.4: 2.8: 5.4 
Oe a a eS ; Os * 16. 8.2: .2.7t 4.9: G.9t . Sa 4.0 
United States oe 1.7: 0.7> 1.0: 2.6 3.8 3 


_ 
= 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, March 1940; Statistique du Commer-e exterieur, Sofia (annual) 


The predominance of tobacco surpluses, which replaced former grain exports, 
eventually led to an increase in the share of the Bulgarian exports taken by Cen- 
tral Europe, from 20 percent before the Worid War to 60 percent in 1925, and to 
more than 70 percent in 1929. On the other hand, the Western European countries, 
which had purchased’50 percent of total Bulgarian exports before the World War, 
reduced their purchases to 14.6 percent of the total in 1925 and to 12.7 percent 


in 1929. 


Germany was the principal market throughout the post-war period, whereas be- 
fore the World War it took much less than Belgium and also less than Great Britain 
and Turkey. By 1933 Germany's share had increased to 36 percent of total Bulgarian 
exports. The annexation of Austria resulted in even more pronounced Bulgarian 
dependence on the German market. The combined purchases of Germany and Austria 
rose to 58.9 percent of Bulgaria's total exports in 1938 and to 67.8 percent in 


1939. 


The German trade drive into Southeastern Europe is partly responsible for the 
increased Bulgarian interest in industrial crops. in foreign trade policy, however, 
Bulgaria endeavored at the same time to expand exports to the free-currency countries. 
Actually exports to free-currency countries (Great Britain, the United States, the 
Scandinavian countries, Egypt, and Palestine) increased from 4.8 percent in 1927-1929 


pax ie! 
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to 10.9 percent in 1933-1935, and to 25.4 percent in 1937.*” In 1938 and 1939, 
however, the share of these countries fell to 13.1 and 10.3 percent, largely because 
of the decline in exports to Great Britain. At the same time Bulgarian exports to 
countries (other than Germany) with clearing agreements fell from 59.2 percent in 
1930-1932 to 41.3 percent in 1933-1935, and to 14.3 percent in 1939. 


Germany now virtually dominates the foreign trade of Bulgaria. Greater Ger- 
many takes 71 percent of the total exports. Italy, which ranks second, takes less 
than one-tenth as much as Germany. Great Britain's share of the exports was re- 
duced to 3.1! percent in 1939. It is doubtful whether Britain's former purchases can 
be diverted to the Axis powers, because the Soviet Union, following the conclusion 
of a trade treaty in January 1940, has become a new outlet for such Bulgarian farm 
products as tobacco, hogs, rose-oil, and hides, in exchange for Russian oil, metals, 
machinery, and cotton. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF FARM EXPORTS 


Since farm products comprise over 90 percent of the total Bulgarian exports, 
and since Germany and former Austria took more than two-thirds of the total in 1939, 
it is evident that only about one-third of the Bulgarian farm surplus has been 
available to other countries. 


The greater part of Bulgaria's grain surpluses had to be sold to the free- 
exchange countries during 1935-1939, largely in order to obtain orgently needed for- 
eign exchange for imports that could not be furnished by Germany. Great Britain was 
the principal market for wheat and corn, although about !0 percent of the exports of 
each went to Scandinavia and the Low Countries. Italy took about one-fifth of the 
wheat surplus. Germany did not enter the Bulgarian wheat market until 1937. 


The greater part of any grain surpluses available during the present war prob- 
ably will be absorbed by Germany, since exports to Great Britain will not be pos- 
sible. Except for dry beans, sunflower seed, oilcake, and live cattle, by far the 
largest share of the exports has been sent to Germany, which contracted for the en- 
tire surplus of soybeans. In addition Germany has been importing about nine-tenths 
of the total Bulgarian exports of fruits, two-thirds of the tobacco, egg, and meat 
products exports, and about half the exports of hogs and poultry. 


Scandinavia and the Low Countries took about one-third of the sunflower seed 
and nearly two-thirds of the oilcake exports. Italy was an important market for 
poultry and dry beans. Switzerland took about I5 percent of the exports of eggs. 
it is difficult to appraise the future role of Russia. The Russo-Bulgarian trade 
agreement provides for the delivery of various Bulgarian farm products in exchange 
for Russian mineral oil, machinery, and fibers. It is believed, however, that Ger- 
many's share will at least be maintained. 


47 pomenow, K., "Exports of agricultural products from Bulgaria," Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Sociology, Feb. 1940, p. 64; also Deyanowa, Milka, Op. ctt., p- 436 
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POTENTIAL FARM SURPLUSES DURING AND AFTER 1940-41 


Shortly after the outbreak of the present war the Bulgarian Government took 
steps to safeguard domestic stocks of foodstuffs and raw materials. On August 29, 
1939, the exportation of cotton, flax, hemp, feedstuffs, and hides was prohibited. 
A few days later exports of live animals, meat products (except bacon), cheese, but- 
ter and other animal fats, potatoes, and sugar were prohibited. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the exportation of hogs and lard was again permitted 


THE 1940 41 OUTLOOK 


According to recent information, it is believed that the 1940 acreage of the 
principal crops (tobacco, grains, oilseeds, and fruits) will be slightly above that 
of 1939; however, a delayed spring and heavy rains retarded growth by about a month 
and caused some damage to winter and early spring plantings. 


Late spring plantings, particularly of tobacco, apparently were not greatly 
affected by adverse weather conditions The tobacco crop is expected to exceed that 
of 1939. The I940 wheat crop is estimated at about 70 million bushels, or about the 
same as that for 1939. It is not believed that any wheat export surplus will be 
available during the 1940-41 marketing season. The annual exports of wheat averaged 
6.4 million bushels during 1935-1939. Prospects for corn and minor grain crops have 
been reported as promising in both quality and quantity Corn exports, however. wil] 
hardly exceed 5 million bushels in 1940-41. The average for 1935-1939 was 2 million 
bushels. 


The 1940 crop of sunflower seed and other oilseeds is estimated at about the 
same as the 1939 production. The extent of available export surpluses, however, will 
depend largely on government policy. The general quality of the 1940 fruit crops was 
poor, and fruit exports will be reduced from the 1939 jevel. The plum crop was small, 
and the grape crop was well below that of 1939. 


THE OUTLOOK AFTER 1940. 41 


In all probability the Bulgarian Government will continue its efforts to pro- 
mote the expansion of industrial crops. Increasing export surpluses of oilseeds and 
probably a further rise in fruit exports may be expected in years of normal yield. 
There is little likelihood, however, of an increase in exports of live animals and 
animal products during the next few years, since the volume of domestic feedstuffs 
supplies cannot readily be expanded, 


According to the latest information, a 4-year agricultural plan is under con- 
sideration. Its main features are a large-scale irrigation program, an increase in 
supplies of farm implements, and a more extensive use of commercial fertilizers. 
However, large-scale delivery of farm equipment and commercial fertilizers does not 
appear possible for the duration of the war. 
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